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COMING CONTINENTAL COMPLICATIONS. 


The hope and belief, held by the ma- 
jority of people almost to the day of 
rupture, that there would be no war 
between Japan and Russia is now the 
hope and belief that the struggle will 
net spread, and that the peace of Eu- 
rope at least will remain undisturbed. 
Yet we should remember that, despite 
the most strenuous efforts by the most 
influential persons to avert it, war came 
in the Far East. Those efforts were 
beyond example, for if diplomacy ever 
gave up its choicest secrets, it would 
be seen that England never made a 
more serious or sustained endeavor for 
the maintenance of peace than she did 
last year, that she actually obtained an 
adjournment of the struggle for six 
months, and that at one moment the 
preservation of the Anglo-Japanese al- 
liance was subjected thereby to a rude 
strain. How, then, can the present 
confidence be justified in the avoidance 
of further complications when no sim- 
ilar potent agency in the interests of 
peace is at work, and when the upper- 
most desire of many Continental states- 
men is to derive the maximum of their 
ambitious longings and designs from 
the embarrassments of the moment? 
“It is in troubled waters that are 


caught the biggest fish,” says a Jap- 
anese proverb. Optimism is a good 
thing in itself, but in the affairs of 
States it should never blind the rulers 
to the possibility of things turning out 
differently, or be found combined with 
a condition of unpreparedness. 

The Continent is waiting expectantly 
for the results of the first serious en- 
counters on land to decide the attitude 
of its leading members. The Japanese 
success at sea has not impressed Conti- 
nental races as it has done us because 
they do not understand the full signifi- 
cance of naval power and the command 
of the sea, and it may be asserted that 
the conviction of an overwhelming ma- 
jority throughout Europe, irrespective 
of nation, is that on land the Japanese, 
to use a graphic French phrase, are 
sure to “trouver son pére.” That is 
the prevalent conviction, and the na- 
tions wait in the expectancy of seeing 
it soon realized, but until fact has dis- 
placed anticipation and prediction the 
floodgates of Continental opinion re- 
main closed. Once the arbitrament of 
the god of battles has been clearly pro- 
nounced on land they will be opened. 
If Japan proves the victor it will be the 
Yellow Peril as the common danger of 
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Europeans; if Japan is the loser, then 
it will be England that has sustained 
a damaging blow which will give her 
enemies on all sides the opportunity 
either of injuring her directly or of 
taking advantage of her ally’s discom- 
fiture. ‘ 

Leaving these general or main consid- 
erations aside and proceeding to the 
‘study of the particular details that 
make up the whole problem of interna- 
tional relations, the first subject that 
-attracts notice and requires the closest 
attention is the relationship of England 
and France, handicapped as that rela- 
tionship undoubtedly is by the obliga- 
tions of the one country to Japan and 
of the other to Russia. It is perfectly 
clear that if neither of the Dual Alli- 
ances existed the entente cordiale would 
have a more solid foundation at the 
present time, but as neither France nor 
England has any intention of departing 
from its engagements it follows that 
we must take things as they are, and 
estimate, as well as we can, thé risks 
of collision with the view of adopting 
the most practical and honorable means 
of averting the dangerous, and, in a 
lofty sense, disastrous alternative. 
While French and English are exchang- 
ing hospitalities and drinking to toasts 
of concord, it may seem ungracious and 
uncalled for to introduce subjects of 
rivalry, discord, and strife. But if 
there is any durable basis for the 
entente cordiale it must be clear that it 
cannot be jeopardized by a frank ex- 
amination of the possibie perils to its 
continuance. It is an inquiry, an in- 
vestigation, that should claim the im- 
mediate attention of all loyal and can- 
did minds in the two countries. 

Their examination must result in one 
discovery at the very cutset. The terms 
and the conditions of the Anglo-Jap- 
anese alliance are clear. They are also 
well known, for there are no secret 
Japan being at war, if a sec- 
to attack her, 


clauses. 
ond Power proceeds 
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whether that Power be France or any 
other, England is bound to go to her 
help. There is no question that England 
would fulfil that condition. France, 
like the rest of the world, must accept 
that fact. There can be no deviation 
from and no qualification of it. 

If we turn to the other Dual Alli- 
ance we find that the obligations of 
France to Russia are neither so brief 
nor so simple. They certainly cannot 
be expressed in a sentence, and if prop- 
er allowance is not made for the consid- 
erations and facts to which I am going 
to draw somewhat detailed attention, 
it may be feared that the loudest prot- 
estations of momentary regard between 
us and our neighbors will not be proof 
against the strain imposed by a sudden 
and stormy crisis. 

The Franco-Russian bond is, in the 
first place, a written treaty with set 
conditions and mutual obligations, some 
known and others only guessed at. The 
original text has been amplified by later 
secret clauses, which, like codicils, do 
not affect the main purport of the orig- 
inal will. But the Franco-Russian al- 
liance is a great deal more than a paper 
union. In the minds of the French 
people it is the instrument that restored 
to France her self-respect, her self-con- 
fidence. It has been dearly, too dearly, 
paid for; but that accurate calculation 
is the sentiment of the few, the élite, 
as it may be, of the cosmopolitan class 
which speaks in the name of France, 
but which does not guide her action. 
The real heart sentiment of the French 
nation is that France owes much, al- 
most everything in these later days, to 
Russia, and it will need a long period of 
disillusionment to destroy that convic- 
tion. It is unfortunate that the period 
of disillusionment is only just commenc- 
ing, while vital decisions permanently 
affecting the whole system of interna- 
tional relations will probably have to 
be taken within the next few weeks. 
Regarding the situation as it is, the 








opinions of the rational party in 
France, which a reader of the news- 
papers at this time would believe to 
be the only party with a voice in the 
country, may prove singularly inaccu- 
rate, and lead us far astray. The real 
drift of French opinion, unfortunately, 
is not expressed bythese Anglophil phil- 
osophers. At any moment a wave of 
generous and misguided but irresistible 
feeling may sweep temporizing Gov- 
ernments from its path, and commit 
the country to a course of action not 
contemplated in the reasonable and 
well-reasoned dispositions of M. Del- 
cassé, 

The danger then lies not at the Quai 
d’Orsay, but in all the households of 
France. Russia, they are saying with 
searcely a dissentient voice, gave us her 
countenance. She stood beside us. 
Standing beside her, France recovered 
her place in Europe. The French na- 
tion is still chivalrous and emotional. 
Russia, in distress, would not find that 
it stood on the letter of the bond. There 
is nothing in France’s obligations to 
compel her to assist Russia against any 
single opponent—even Germany, much 
less against Japan—but if the moment 
of distress comes quickly not a French- 
man will say “No” to a Russian appeal 
for support, and, it may be, succor. If 
the Government of Messrs. Combes and 
Delcassé would not execute the popular 
will it would be swept out of existence; 
the hour for the return of the Napo- 
leons might even have arrived. The 
peril is a real one and probably not re- 
mote. The best chance of averting it 
lies in the fact that Russia may be re- 
strained from calling out for assistance 
until the French people have been far 
more effectually cured of their infatua- 
tion about Russia’s power than is yet 
the case, notwithstanding the undoubt- 
ed and encouraging revival of the old 
and unquestionably sound belief that 
between England and France there is 
no reasonable cause of strife or quarrel. 
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The peril of French intervention is 
certainly not diminished by the fact 
that the considerations in favor of it 
are not altogether of the sentimental 


order. A very large part of French 
savings is invested in Russia. The 
value of this investment is already de- 
preciated, or, in other words, a portion 
of French capital has been lost. Any 
Russian defeat on land must further 
depreciate its value and thus increase 
French loss. A Russian disaster might, 
indeed, imperil the whole of this vast 
investment. The Russian Government, 
if it finds itself placed in sufficient diffi- 
culty, or if its calculations for the reali- 
zation of its plans in China lead it to 
wish to enlarge the field of combat and 
to bring fresh Powers into the arena, 
will not fail to use this argument, and 
the counsels of reasonable men, like M. 
de Lanessan, would be of no avail in 
restraining the public from committing 
their country, as well as their savings, 
to the cause of Russia. The argument 
that if we do not aid Russia our in- 
vestments will be irretrievably lost, as 
well as the memory of the fact that 
it was the Russiap alliance which en- 
abled France again to take a foremost 
seat in the councils of the nations, will 
have far more weight than the counter- 
assurance that England is our best cus- 
tomer and that the English people sin- 
cerely desire to be our friends. The 
race that has so long been nourished 
on tales of England’s perfidy cannot, 
in a few short months, get accustomed 
to the idea that she may in reality be 
a truer and less exacting friend than 
the “nation amie et alliée.” Time is 
needed for making that discovery not 
by a few individuals but by a whole 
nation, and the progress of events dur- 
ing the coming spring is likely to be 
too rapid to allow of much delibera- 
tion. 

The question does not rest with 
France alone. Her action will be 
biassed, or at least accelerated, by that 
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of Germany. It is never agreeable to 
the French people to act in co-opera- 
tion with the Germans, but they have 
done it and they will do it again. They 
did so diplomatically at the Berlin Con- 
ference of 1884-85, and again more ac- 
tively in the combination against Japan 
in 1895; but if France be led to follow 
Russia into the field in 1904 this co-oper- 
ation would never have possessed so 
great a justification, for the combina- 
tion of the French and German fleets 
is essential to their having any chance 
of surviving a collision on the sea with 
that of England. France, we are told, 
did not go to war with England on the 
question of Fashoda—a trivial cause, 
it may be remarked, for two great coun- 
tries to fight about—because she learnt 
that her navy had no chance of victory 
in 1898. But this fear will not exist when 
the mere adding up of the battleships 
in European waters suffices to show 
that France, Germany, and Russia 
have half as many battleships again as 
England. That superiority on paper 
may not make victory certain, but at 
least it will prevent Frenchmen from 
now dreading the extermination of their 
navy and the loss of their colonies, 
which alone kept them quiet when the 
mere name of Fashoda had raised their 
bellicose temper to fever heat. 

The main point for us to recollect 
during the critical months that lie be- 
fore us is that, despite courtesies and 
hospitalities, we have as yet acquired 
no real hold on French opinion. Nei- 
ther its prejudices, nor its interests, nor 
even its fears as in 1898, seem to it to 
point to the indispensable entente cor- 
diale with England which is a new 
growth that has not had time to strike 
its roots. 

But if it is necessary to watch the 
course of events in France with care, 
and even with the apprehension that 
action may be forced upon us contrary 
to our own most sincere wishes, it is 
from Berlin that we should most ap- 
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prehend the hoisting of the signal for 
benevolent action on behalf of Russia. 
Germany is not the “nation amie et 
alliée” of Russia, yet it may be said, 
without fear of contradiction, that the 
two courts are on more intimate terms 
than those prevailing between the Czar 
and the French President. In the pres- 
ent struggle the German Government: 
has been far more sympathetic to Rus- 
sia than the French has been. It has 
shown deference to her wishes and 
even eagerness to reveal its friendly 
desire for the success of Russia’s arms. 
The value of these assurances is in- 
creased, not diminished, at St. Peters- 
burg by the knowledge that they are 
not due to emotional excess, but to calm 
and deep calculation, for they signify 
that Germany approves of Russia’s pol- 
icy, and is willing to make her own 
accord and harmonize with it. France’s 
friendship is that of the loyal friend 
who, while willing to sacrifice every- 
thing for his ally, reserves to himself 
the right of uttering unpalatable truths, 
as, for instance,in this case; ‘Russia has 
not turned French money to very good 
account in her naval arrangements.” 
But Germany never says unpalatable 
things—at least to Russia. She accepts 
the situaticn, and decides to turn the 
opportunities of the hour to the best ac- 
count for her own advantage. She is 
sympathetic to Russia because she sees 
her opportunity in the present embrog- 
lio. How far she will carry that sym- 
pathy depends on the extent to which 
Russia will be able to draw France 
over to her side in the way of positive 
overt action in the Far East. 

English politicians and publicists 
who have never been brought into close 


‘ eontact with the evidence of the intense 


dislike and hatred that practically ail 
Continentals have for England and 
English-speaking races, are convinced 
that France and Germany cannot act 
together in harmony, and that we have 
only to make an effort, as we please 
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at either Paris or Berlin to have a 
choice of allies. This is the old belief, 
and unfortunately nothing will destroy 
it but the proof to the contrary. Be- 
fore the Russo-Japanese contest reaches 
its final phase there may be ample 
proof to the contrary unless our policy 
takes upon itself.a far more active réle 
than now seems possible. The British 
Government has to discover and put 
in practice a policy that will counteract 
and defeat that of Berlin and St. Pe- 
tersburg; but whatever form it takes 
it will not be a policy of inaction and 
temporizing. 

The policy of Germany and its secret 
springs claim all our attention. The 
opinion is widely held that Germany 
can have no possible object in playing 
Russia’s game. A second opinion, not 
less general, is formulated in the ques- 
tion, Why should Germany desire to 
weaken England when she may herself 
have to reckon one day with France 
and Russia combined? This opinion, 
which was perfectly sound down to 
ten years ago, let us say till Bismarck’s 
famous insurance treaty with Russia, 
has been based on an antediluvianism 
since Germany aspired not to a position 
of tolerance, not to the second place on 
the sea, but to the first. The late Lord 
Salisbury is entitled to the credit of 
having emphatically refused in 1878 to 
go to war with Russia over the Afghan 
business because, as he said with re- 
markable foresight, “Germany is our 
real and most formidable enemy,” and 
now, a quarter of a century after he 
wrote those words to Lord Lytton, it 
seems as if the hour for the verifica- 
tion of the prediction were very near 
at hand. 

What are Germany’s ambitions? It 
is useless for any one to offer conjec- 
tures about Germany’s political action 
unless it is first clearly realized what 
these are. They are first the desire to 
obtain the mastery of the sea. Now 
this desire seems to the English people 


proof of a “swollen head,” and not the 
result of a cold and well-calculated 
mathematical exegesis; and, as it is 
understood in England, the conclusion 
is not unreasonable. But unfortunate- 
ly the German objective is not precisely 
what it is assumed to be in London. No 
German is so insanely over-confident 
as to believe that, in a single naval 
campaign, even with France and Rus- 
sia as Germany’s allies, the maritime 
supremacy, or rather superiority, for 
it is no longer supremacy, of England 
can be ended. What many shrewd 
persons at Berlin do think is that by a 
swift and stealthy blow the English 
fleet might be so struck in the Thames 
and the Channel that there would be 
“an end to its reputation for invincibdil- 
ity.” I put these words in italics be- 
cause they are taken from a German 
official memorandum, and this belief is 
held in the result of the action of Ger- 
many herself single-handed. What- 
ever shortcomings Germans may have, 
it cannot be laid to their charge that 
they neglect the study of history, and 
there they have learnt that Holland dis- 
puted the mastery of the seas with 
England for a century, while France 
contended with us on equa! terms dur- 
ing a still longer period. 

But it will be said that the mastery 
of the seas is too vague and indefinite 
a prize to tempt the German Govern- 
ment to make war upon England. The 
German people would never give their 
approval to so risky an enterprise, or 
at all events they would prefer waiting 
until their own naval power could be 
shown to possess something like an 
equal strength to ours. This argument, 
the force of which is considerable, not 
as affecting the object but merely the 
date of the moment for attempting to 
achieve it, loses all value if Germany's 
alliances bring her at once the naval 
co-operation that will compensate for 
the stil! unwrought products of her 
own shipyards. 
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But in the case of German sympathy 
and co-operation with Russia we have 
not to go to the vague or the conjec- 
tural for the explanation of Germany’s 
motives. The prize that she contem- 
plates securing is definite and targible. 
An experimental tussle with England 
on the high seas may or may not be an 
incident in its realization, for if the 
prize can be gained without it the in- 
cident may be omitted from the pro- 
gramme. Japan and Russia are war- 
ring in the Far East for no uncertain 
prize. There are minor points that 
attract momentary notice, but the real 
stake is represented by China and the 
control of her fortunes. That is the 
subject which appeals to the Germans 
searcely less than to the Russians and 
the Japanese. We are told that Ger- 
manyisapartyto the “open door” policy. 
It may be so, but no State has gone so 
far in practice to realize the policy of 
“partition.” Shantung is a German 
province. The German railway in it 
now extends for 250 miles into the in- 
terior from the port of Kiaouchou. The 
Emperor William has recently declared 
that this is only a beginning. From 
Tsinan, its present terminus, it would 
not be difficult to continue the line to 
a point on the existing railway south 
of Peking, which is in course of further 
construction to Hankow. An under- 
standing with Russia, effected at a mo- 
ment of difficulty, might well be re- 
warded by railway and other conces- 
sions which would extend German 
influence beyond the border of Shan- 
tung into Pechihli. So much for the 
positive and direct reward. But Ger- 
many has also ground for indirect ap- 
prehension. Her position in Shantung, 
sanctioned by our weakness, is as clear 
an infraction of the “open door” policy 
as Russia’s attempt to dominate Man- 
churia. Will a victorious Japan toler- 
ate that? Will China when her feeling 
of independence has been stimulated by 
Japanese success and example tolerate 





that? The robbers, anticipating what 
lies before them, will raise the shout of 
the Yellow Peril, but it is really only the 
natura] desire of any race to free itself 
from alien rule, and that desire will be 
the keener in proportion as the rule is 
despotic and unsympathetic. 

It will thus be seen that Germany has 
both a direct and an indirectincentive to 
coalesce with Russia in the Far East. 
She can have a share in the spoil when 
it has been secured; she postpones, if 
she does not eliminate, the risk of being 
ealled to account by Japan for her own 
proceedings in Shantung. It is not 
sentiment but self-interest that ex- 
plains the compliments and handshakes 
now passing between Berlin and St. 
Petersburg. Nor must we exclude from 
the picture Germany’s still greater am- 
bition to oust England from the Yang- 
tsze Valley and to establish herself in 
the sphere which the British Govern- 
ment at one time foolishly thought Ger- 
many had resigned to her, although it 
is now admitted in official parlance that 
“there is a different interpretation put 
upon the Anglo-German convention in 
Berlin from ours.” What Germany 
thinks about it is very graphically told 
in the American Senator Beveridge’s in- 
teresting book The Russian Advance, the 
twelfth chapter of which should be the 
incentive to every Englishman in the 
Far East to strain his utmost for the 
preservation of our pride of plece in 
China, which no one dared to question 
till after the death of Sir Harry Parkes. 
But, as Mr. Beveridge wisely says, 
words and vauntings will not suffice to 
retain what we have got, to recover 
what we have lost. Yet perhaps the 
tortuous dealings of Berlin diplomacy 
may before long give us the opportu- 
nity of showing that Germany is not so 
far advanced on the road of over-sea 
empire as she fondly imagines. 

It may be taken as certain that in the 
struggle with Japan, Germany is heart 
and soul with Russia. Whether she 
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will openly ally herself with her east- 
ern neighbor is a question that will 
depend exclusively on the action of 
France. Reasons have been given to 
show that the natural impulse of 
the French nation is to fly to the aid 
of its ally without counting the cost, or 
closely calculating to which side the 
balance of its own self-interest inclines. 
There are also, it must be admitted, 
some material considerations that exer- 
cise influence in the same direction. 
French opinion has been somewhat 
stirred by a fantastic scheme imputing 
to the Japanese the intention of attack- 
ing Indo-China. We might as reasona- 
bly tremble for the safety of Hong-Kong 
or Singapore. In the way of direct ad- 
vantage Russia, too, might promise 
France, or encourage her to take, a 
large slice of Southern China, includ- 
ing the city of Canton, where I must 
record that the French have of late 
years been more active than we have 
been. No one can say that these ef- 
forts may not be crowned with success, 
and that before the end of the summer 
Japan and England may not be con- 
fronted with a triple alliance of France, 
Germany, and Russia. Such an alli- 
ahce could not fail to attract to itself 
several minor members, such as Hol- 
land anxious for Java, and Belgium 
seizing so favorable a moment to repu- 
diate its worn-out neutrality and to 
manifest its resentment for the attacks 
on the Congo State. Nor should we 
slight the value of such allies because 
they are small States, seeing that they 
would bring with them obvious strate- 
gical advantages. 

That is not a confederacy of which 
we could prudently afford to make 
light, nor shall we prevent its becoming 
a reality by merely sitting tight and be- 
lieving that, because some organs of 
the Paris press write civilly, the French 
people are going to place limitations on 
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the force and value of their bond with 
Russia. What we have to accomplish, 
if we can, is to stop the development of 
the German-Russian plans to bias 
France and to draw her into the field. 
We may try to do this by action, but 
we certainly shall not succeed by inac- 
tion. The chief step to be taken is to 
bring home to the mind of the French 
people, and to demonstrate in an inof- 
fensive but effectual manner that the 
proposed Triple Alliance would not be 
sure of success on the sea even against 
England alone. The French have tasted 
the bitterness of defeat, and they can 
have no desire to rush rashly on a repe- 
tition of disaster. But the difficulty 
will be to find a way to combat and 
disprove the optimistic statements of 
the other Powers to the effect that this 
new Triple Alliance need not fear any 
serious consequences in a struggle with 
England. No one can foresee how not 
the present but the next French Govy- 
ernment will be influenced by these ar- 
guments and assurances. There is, in- 
deed, one step—which does not, how- 
ever, depend on England—that would 
enormously increase the weight of Eng- 
lish influence and thus strengthen the 
Anglophil party in France, and, as it 
would be a distinctly pacific measure, 
President Roosevelt might be disposed 
to sanction it. If the United States 
were to send half-a-dozen battleships 
across the Atlantic to pass the next few 
months at the mouth of the Thames, 
the evidence thus afforded that England 
did not stand alone in the world would 
effectually baffle German machinations, 
and procure the interval needed for 
French opinion to become solid on the 
point that sentimental grounds are not 
sufficient for France to risk her whole 
future on behalf of Russia, and to de- 
stroy at the same time all chance of a 
genuine, uncostly, and disinterested 
accord with England. 
Demetrius C. Boulger. 
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THE NOVELS OF THOMAS HARDY.* 


On a review of the works of the ear- 
lier Greek poets Aristotle concluded 
that dramatists were able sooner to ar- 
rive at excellence in diction and charac- 
terization than in the construction of 
the fable; and English literature, mod- 
ern as well as ancient, is, by its main 
defect in narrative art, a lamentable 
proof of his assertion. From Spenser 
to Browning and George Eliot, the 
weak point with us has been the struc- 
ture of the plot. Dramatic design, like 
sculpture, is an art not easily to be nat- 
‘uralized in this country. Ben Jonson 
was one of the first English writers to 
compose plays with all the incidents 
regularly interwoven and all the parts 
interdependent; and for this reason he 
was considered by some critics, from 
the Jacobean age to the Restoration pe- 
riod, to be a better dramatist than 
Shakespeare. Being, however, vastly 
inferior to several of his contemporaries 
in the creation and development of 
character and the genius for dramatic 
poetry, he failed to excite a general feel- 
ing for form and so establish it as a 
tradition binding upon later writers. 
Happily, the sense of literary form was, 
to some extent, popularized in England 
during the eighteenth century, when 
the art of painting was also founded in 
this country; and, on the rise of the 
novel, there was a possibility of the art 
of construction being acquired by the 
English mind, with the splendid exam- 
ples set before it, first, by the author of 
“Clarissa Harlowe,” and then by the 
author of “The Bride of Lammermuir.” 

Vainly, however. The loss of the 
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sense of literary form was part of the 
price we had to pay for the magnificent 
results. of the romantic movement. 
Coleridge Hazlitt, and other critics of 
the romantic school, English and Ger- 
man, must be said to have been col- 
laborators in innumerable badly con- 
structed works of the last century, in 
that they either exalted the superstition 
of Shakespeare’s consummate skill as 
a playwright into a sort of. literary re- 


ligion, or brought the inferior plays of , 


other Elizabethan dramatists into fash- 
ion by dwelling on detached passages of 
exceptionally poetic quality and lightly 
passing over structural defects which 
should have been treated as intolerable. 
Owing in no small measure to the influ- 
ence of these critics, our drama, in an 
age when great poets were attempting 
to write for the stage, became, in Bed- 
does’ phrase, “a haunted ruin,” and 
soon decayed utterly; while many vol- 
umes of fiction, remarkable and, at 
times, excellent in characterization, 
feeling, and philosophy, remained sec- 
ond-rate productions in regard to pro- 
portion, compactness, correlation of 
parts, and general design. 

' Thackeray, in the first portion of 
“Vanity Fair,” and in some later works, 
effected a marked improvement in the 
art of novel-writing in England, in con- 
struction as well as in style; but to have 
definitely raised the standard of work- 
manship in this respect is one of the 
fine achievements of the author of “The 
Return of the Native.” We think it 
is well to insist upon this, primarily, in 
attempting even a brief estimate of Mr. 
(1886); ‘‘The Woodlanders’’ (1887); ‘‘Wessex 
Tales’ (1888); ‘A Group of Noble Dames” 
(1891); “Tess of the D’Urbervilles’’ (1891); 
“Life’s Little Ironies’’ (1894); ‘‘Jude the Ob- 
seure’’ (1895); ‘‘The Well-beloved’’ (1897). Col- 


lected edition. Seventeen vols. London: Mac- 
rwillan, 1903, 
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Hardy’s work as a novelist. For al- 
though the best writers of the younger 
generation have followed him in study- 
ing conciseness, arrangement, dramatic 
point, and, in a few instances, purity 
and expressiveness of style, yet, unfor- 
tunately, the average English work 
remains, not only pitifully inferior to the 
French, but inferior also in construc- 
tive art and vividness to the average 
American novel of the present day. 
Hence, as Mr. Hardy complained some 
sixteen years ago, in a valuable essay 
on the reading of fiction, probably few 
general readers consider that to a mas- 
terpiece in story, no less than to a mas- 
terpiece in painting or sculpture, there 
appertains a beauty of shape capable 
of giving to the trained mind an equal 
pleasure. 

Yet, no doubt, many persons, who 
did not care whether or not the English 
novel in Mr. Hardy’s hands had become 
a well-knit drama instead of the string of 
episodes which once it was, appreciated 
other splendid qualities in his rustic 
stories. First of all, he revealed to them 
the true romance of country life., He 
painted for them the woods, downs, 
meads, and heaths, where the Wessex 
laborer toiled, in a new and most im- 
pressive light. In that happy com- 
promise between an essay in criticism 
and an anthology, “Landscape in Po- 


‘otry,” the late Professor Palgrave re- 


marked in the literary treatment of 
natural scenery a general development. 
There was first a simple pleasure in de- 
scribing single familiar objects; scenes 
were next lightly drawn as a back- 
ground in the representation of human 
actions and manners. Then, as men 
gathered into cities for the business 
of life, and repaired to the country for 
pleasure and refreshment, a form of 
literature arose in which the loveliness 


, and the benignity of the green earth 
\ were extolled. This idea of nature as 


a fair, beneficent power obtained in 
Wordsworth’s poetry its grandest and 


most complete expression; and, in an 
era of extraordinary industrial expan- 
sion, it has become one of the common- 
places of European letters. 

/ It implies, however, a conception of 
the conditions of rustic existence which 
is not borne out by the experiences of 
the peasant himself. Not by residing 
in a thatched cottage, amid verdant 
fields circled by soft blue hills, does he 
become a poetic figure. The poetry of 
his mode of life consists in his having 
to work for his living in a dependence 
on the moods of sky, air, and earth, 
almost as absolute as is the dependence 
on the moods of sky, air, and water, 
of mariners in a lone sailing vessel on 
the high seas. Dawn and darkness, 
rain, wind, mist, and snow, the frost 
in winter, the summer drought—these, 
for him, are personal obstructors or as- 
sistants; and every hour of the day he 
must study and prepare for them. He 
does not always see in a sunset the 
beauty which Turner and Shelley have 
taught us to appreciate; he usually 
glances at it for another purpose, which 
Mr. Hardy illustrates in the scene in 
“The Woodlanders,” where the peasant 
girl Marty South is planting fir trees. 


She looked towards the western sky, 
which was now aglow like some vast 
foundry wherein new worlds were be- 
ing cast. Across it the bare boughs of 
a tree stretched horizontally, revealing 
every twig against the evening fire, and 
showing in dark profile every beck and 
movement of three pheasants that 
were settling themselves down on it in 
a row to roost. 

“It will be fine to-morrow,” said Mar- 
ty, observing them with the vermilion 
light of the sun in the pupils of her eyes, 
“for they are a-croupied down nearly 
at the end of the bough. If it were 
going to be stormy they’d squeeze close 
to the trunk.” 


This is excellent writing, inspired by 
knowledge and instinct with poetry;} 
but a still finer and more complete 
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revelation of the countryman’s point of 
view is found in “Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd,” where the shepherd, tend- 
ing his lambing ewes on a_ winter’s 
night upon the downs, pauses to glance 
at the sky. 


To persons standing alone on a hill 
during a clear midnight such as this, 
the roll of the world eastward is almost 
a palpable movement. The sensation 
may be caused by the panoramic glide 
of the stars past earthly objects, which 
is perceptible in a few minutes of still- 
ness, or by the better outlook upon space 
that a hill affords, or by the wind, or 
by the solitude; but whatever be its 
origin, the impression of riding a!ong 
is vivid and abiding. . . . The Dog-star 
and Aldebaran, pointing to the restless 
Pleiades, were half-way up the South- 
ern sky, and between them hung Orion, 
which gorgeous constellation never 
burnt more vividly than now, as it 
swung itself forth above the rim of the 
landscape. Castor and Pollux, with 
their quiet shine, were almost on the 
meridian; the barren and gloomy 
Square of Pegasus was creeping round 
to the north-west; far away through 
the plantation, Vega sparkled like a 
lamp suspended amid the leafless trees, 
and Cassiopeia’s chair stood daintily 
poised on the uppermost boughs. 

“One o’clock,” said Gabriel. 

Being a man not without a frequent 
consciousness that there was some 
charm in this life he led, he stood still 
after looking at the sky as a useful in- 
strument, and regarded it in an appre- 
ciative spirit, as a work of art superla- 
tively beautiful. 


This shepherd is a type of the coun- 
tryman described by Mr. Hardy with 
the greatest sympathy. Mr. Hardy’s 


conception of the English peasant is 
somewhat partial, but most striking; 
and we fancy that such characters as 
Gabriel are depicted with the greatest 
sympathy because they clearly reflect a 
main idiosyncracy of their author in 
noble conjunction with a higher quality 
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of soul. They are supposed to unite the 
enervating fatalism that distinguishes 
Mr. Hardy with a power of silent, 
grand endurance in adversity that a 
Roman stoic would have admired. For 
instance, the scene in “Far from the 
Madding Crowd,” from which we have 
just cited a passage, closes with a spec- 
tacle of disaster. The flock of ewes, 
representing Gabriel’s savings after 
years of toil and thrift, and his pros- 
pect of acquiring a position of indepen- 
dence and comfort, are worried by 2 
young dog into a chalk-pit, at the bot- 
tom of which he discovers them 
stretched all dying or dead. Méisfor- 
tunes accumulate, as they often do in 
Mr. Hardy’s novels. Gabriel finds 
himself rejected by the woman he 
loves, poverty-stricken, and unable to 
obtain any sort of employment. Then, 


with that healthy disinclination to 
grieve over past sorrows, which 
amounts almost to temperamental 


cheerfulness in the generality of the 
English laboring classes, the shepherd 
goes in search of work. 


He had sunk from his modest eleva- 
tion as pastoral king into the very 
slime-pits of Siddim; but there was’ left 
to him ... that indifference to fate 
which, though it often makes a villain 
of a man, is the basis of his sublimity 
when it does not. 


Mr. Hardy’s heroes are all drawn on 
the same model. Gabriel Oak in “Far 
from the Madding Crowd,” John Love- 
day in “The Trumpet-Major,” Giles 
Winterborne in “The Woodlanders,” 
are men of a similar nature. “Michael 
Henchard” in “The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge,” though lacking their inexpres- 
sible tenderness and purity of heart, is 
related to them in passive fortitude; 
and Clym Yeobright in “The Return 
of the Native,” joins their family. A 
student and a sojourner in cities, he 
has, at first, a facility of expression, a 
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radiant activity, and a resilience of 
mind, which exclude him from the com- 
pany of Mr. Hardy’s heroes; but when 
he turns again for peace of soul to the 
rugged heath where he was born, he 
at Jast becomes as subdued in spirit as 
the strong rustic men who have been 
taught to go softly all their days, and to 
whom the sad art of renunciation is 
almost an instinct. Here, at least, Mr. 
Hardy’s poetic exaggeration of nature’s 
utter sternness, as opposed to Words- 
worth’s equally poetic exaggeration of 
her benignity, leads to the conception 
of a fine ¢ype of character. ) The dis- 
ciplinary influence of country life sup- 
plies indeed, one of those grandly con- 
structive ideas which give to the Wes- 
sex novels their singular unity and 
consistency. It underlies the whole 
of the characterization. While Mr. 
Hardy’s heroes are countrymen in 
whom the dumb passiveness of the 
peasantry under affliction rises into a 
moral grandeur of resignation, his men 
of the meaner sort are either townsmen 
or persons of urban culture. ye Manson, 
Sergeant Troy, Wildeve, /¥itzpiers, 
D’Urberville, and some characters in 
the shorter tales, have many traits in 
common; and, through not having been 
chastened by a life of labor under nat- 
ural conditions, they strangely resemble 
those women in Mr. Hardy’s novels 
who, belonging to the yeoman or better 
class, leads a sheltered, pleasant exis- 
tence. Men and women, their charac- 
teristics can be given almost in the 
same words. They have somewhat of 
the ‘moral poverty of children in that 
their reason and their propensities have 
no reciprocating influence; so they live 
on present emotions, and regard neither 
the past with understanding nor the fu- 
ture with cireumspection. Though 
possessing as little real energy of re- 
sistance to fate as Mr. Hardy’s peas- 
ants, they have a buoyancy of spirit 
arising from the unrestrained sensibil- 
ity which is the moving force of their 
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lives; and, stimulated by whatever 
pleasing object chance places in their 
way, they are full of dangerous activ- 
ity. The effect is that the men are 
refined sensualists and the women 
light-hearted coquettes, who, in a 
search for personal admiration or fine 
shades of feeling, often become the 
victims of an overwhelming passion. 
Irresponsible, fascinating creatures, 
these “children of a larger growth” are 
sometimes transfigured into incarna- 
tions of the tragic power of love, blind, 
disastrous, and ineluctable in its work- 
ing. As wayward as fate itself, they 
invade, for some light whim, the settled 
lives of men whose calmness is but the 
equilibrium of great powers, and leave 
them terribly disordered. They are 
singularly apt to make the first ad- 
vances; yet with all their eagerness 
for admiration they remain indifferent 
to the deep inarticulate devotion which 
they are at pains to excite. The tumult 
and not the depth of soul they approve, 
and thus they are won lightly by the 
voluble inconstant men whose failings 
they more innocently and weakly re- 
flect. 

If Mr. Hardy is often ungenerous, 
sometimes cruel, and occasionally un- 
pleasant in his characterization of 
women, yet there are to be found in his 
works heroines nobly conceived. Mar- 
ty South in “The Woodlanders,” Eliza- 
beth-Jane in “The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge,” and Tess of the D’Urbervilles, 
are tenderly drawn. They are girls 
who have had to work in the woods 
and fields, instead of living comfortably 
indoors. Sharing the hard conditions 
and rough experiences of such men as 
Winterborne and Gabriel Oak, they, 
too, have learnt to suffer greatly in si- 
lence, and to regard happiness, in ac- 
cordance with their author’s sad phil- 
osophy, as “but the occasional episode 
in a general drama of pain.” They ac- 
cept misfortunes with the same fatal- 
ism, with the same passivity, rising 
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often in moments of trial to similar 
stoic greatness. Of these women, 
Marty South is the most typical; for 
Elizabeth-Jane, that “dumb, deep-feel- 
ing, great-eyed “ creature,” is rescued 
from her lot by adoption and marriage, 
while Tess, with her beauty and her 
strange career, appears a queen of trag- 
edy rather than a peasant girl. In out- 
ward seeming Marty South, dressed in 
her working-clothes, illiterate, poor, and 
unlovely, is merely a_ pitiable figure; 
yet Mr. Hardy makes her one of the 
most exquisite and touching characters 
in the Wessex novels. Personally, we 
are moved more by her story than by 
that of Tess; it is related more simply 
and naturally, from the time when first 
we meet her, toiling wearily at a man’s 
work all the day and most of the night, 
and selling, for her sick father’s sake, 
the long beautiful hair that redeemed 
her from plainness, until at last we 
leave her, standing above the grave of 
the man whom she loved, but who had 
given her no word of love in ‘return. 
How finely, for instance, are her feel- 
ings revealed as she talks to him, when 
they are planting fir trees, and he, ab- 
sent in mind, is anxiously devising how 
to win another woman. Marty holds 
up the little trees while he spreads the 
roots towards the south-west in order, 
as he explains, to give them a strong 
holdfast against the great gales from 
that quarter. 


“How they sigh directly we put ’em 
upright, though while they are lying 
down they don’t sigh at all,” said 
Marty. 

“Do they?” sa'd Giles. 
noticed it.” 

She erected one of the young pines 
into its hole, and held up her finger. 
The soft musical breathing instantly 
set in, which was not to cease night or 
day till the grown tree should be felled 
—probably long after the two pla iters 
had been felled themselves. 

“It seems to me,” the girl continued, 


“I’ve never 
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“as if they sigh because they are very 
sorry to begin life in earnest—just as 
we be.” 

“Just as we be?” He looked critical- 
ly at her. “You ought not to feel like 
that, Marty.” 


The thought is, indeed, a sad one; but 
Mr. Hardy is a true enough observer 
to depict many a charming group of 
rustics with that joie de vivre which, 
whatever may be said to the contrary, 
is still to be found in this country. In- 
terpreting everything in the terms of 
his own profound melancholy, he tries 
to explain that the more humble classes 
are alone sufficiently ignorant of the 
real conditions of life to be persistently 
cheerful; but, though his philosophy is 
false, he is loyal to facts. The truth 
is that “Merry England” is a land that 
still exists, though hidden for some cen- 
turies in obscurity. The English are 
a spirited people, sentimental and yet 
humorous at heart; the aristocratic 
morgue of the uppermost social strata, 
the puritanic rigor which still keeps 
many of the middle and lower-middle 
classes somewhat sour of mind, are 
alike foreign to the genius of the race. 
It is naturally of a light-hearted and 
rather improvident nature, living for 
the day, and trusting to its strength 
ta provide for the morrow when the 
morrow comes. The fatalism which 
Mr. Hardy exaggerates as a trait of our 
rural population is simply an inveterate 
cheerfulness of soul, which causes them 
to accept a misfortune as a thing that 
was to be, in order to avoid constant 
anxiety for tue future and vain regret 
for the past. Doubtless, this disposi- 
tion to escape from worry makes at 
times more for serenity of mind 
than for strength of character; and Mr. 
Hardy, besides ascribing it, as we have 
remarked, to some of his worst per- 
sonages, notices it as a weakness in 
Joan Durbeyfield. Yet, ifter all, such 
a disposition is not wholiy bad. 

There was a time, we fancy, when the 














Wessex peii‘antry infected Mr. Hardy 
himself wit.\\ somewhat. of its gaiety. 
Among his types of character there is 
one occurring so frequently as to be 
remarkable. Sometimes it is a rustic 
lad, Clym Yeobright or Edward Spring- 
rove, sometimes it is a rustic maid, 
Fancy Day or Grace Melbury, who re- 
turns home with urban manners. and 
habits of thought; but in all cases these 
acquirements yield. at last to an instinc- 
tive delight in country life, and 
the reversion brings with it- hap- 
piness. Happiness Mr. Hardy must 
in some measure have attained 
when, leaving London, he _ redis- 
covered Wessex, and found to his hand 
materials of such value as no writer 
since Scott had possessed. Here was 
a land untouched by modern unrest, 
the land of an ancient, youthful-hearted 
people, where the passions were frank 
and simple, where the outlook on all 
things was natural and wholesome, and 
life ran still calmly in the channels of 
instinct and custom. 

That charming pastoral, “Under the 
Greenwood Tree,” the earliest of the 
Wessex novels, must have been com- 
posed by a man who was moved to joy 
in escaping from the smoke and busi- 
ness of the city, and in discerning the 
true field for displaying the great 
powers within him. What knowledge 
does a town-bred child in playtime ac- 
quire like the knowledge of wild life 
which a rustic lad obtains almost un- 
wittingly? On what fund of pictu- 
resque tradition can 4 citizen draw like 
the tales of courtships ai maypole 
dances, of midsummer-eve rites, and 
other immemorial usages, of sorcerers 
and witches, smugglers, press-gangs, 
and preparations along the English 
shore against Napoleon’s armies, which 
one Dorsetshire man tells us he heard, 
some fifty years since, from a gentle 
old dame born ere England went to war 
with her American colonies? And if 
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few writers of the present day have 
gathered such material for their works, 
none other has cultivated so carefully 
gifts naturally so fine. A relish for 
old rustic ways and forms of speech of 
genuine Saxon idiom, a turn for story- 
telling, a rare perception of the charac- 
ter of a landscape as well as of a per- 
son, a quick sense of humor, and that 
intensity of imagination and feeling 
that stamps the real poet, these were 
the foundations of a genius which has 
been developed by study. One of the 
most dramatic of novelists—except on 
the rare occasions when he is melodra- 
matic—Mr. Hardy has endued with life 
and color all that a student of antiqui- 
ties, history, architecture, and folk-lore 
could discover relating to his native 
county; and with wonderful accuracy, 
lightness, and charm he has revealed 
the poetry with which the ways of the 
woodman and the farmer, the neatherd, 
the shepherd, and other rural figures, 
are still surrounded, 

Surprising, indeed, is Mr. Hardy’s 
achievement as a whole. In an age, 
when, to very refined people, England 
appeared to be a vast manufactory, 
with a population that had lost the po- 
etry of tradition without acquiring the 
feelings of true culture, when Spain 
and Italy were cherished as the sole 
countries of Europe untouched by the 
general vulgarity of material progress, 
he found in the daily occupations of the 
peasaniry of a neglected agricultural 
province the matter for a_ series of 
idylls and tragedies which, for their 
qualities of romantic emotion and po- 
etic charm, can almost be compared 
with the Waverley Novels. The popu- 
larity of Scott Mr. Hardy can never 
dream of attaining, by reason of the 
unwholesomeness of his view of life; 
but on no English novelist of modern 
times, except perhaps Mr. George 
Meredith, were the gifts necessary for 
greatness more abundantly bestowed. 
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> Mr. Hardy’s dramatic skill is especial- 
ly displayed in “The Return of the Na- 
tive,’”’ which, in construction, is his best 
work. The informing idea of this 
novel consists of a subtle study of the 
_,, Influence which a vast stretch of, rug- 
ged heath exercises over the minds of 
its inhabitants. The feelings, now of 
passionate attachment, now of blank 
weariness, which it provokes in the 
principal characters in the story give 
rise to the conjuncture of events in- 
volving the catastrophe. The tale 
opens, therefore, with an impressive 
picture of Egdon Heath. So impres- 
sive is it that many a reader will for- 
get sooner the conduct of the action 
itself than the scene of the action—a 
swarthy wilderness extending between 


“the distant rims of the world,” like the 
“original of those wild regions of ob- 
scurity which are vaguely felt to be 
compassing us about in midnight 
dreams of flight and disaster.” 


Interest in the bleak expanse cen- 
tres at last on its crowning point, a hill 
surmounted by a tumulus, whereon, in 
the twilight, is seen the figure of a 
stately woman standing black and soli- 
tary against the pale wintry horizon 
like the very genius of Egdon Heath. 
Thus strikingly is the heroine of the 
tragedy presented. She hastens away, 
leaving the scene clear for a company 
of rustics who ascend and prepare a 
November bonfire. While it burns, and 
flames answer it from the heights en- 
circling the heath, the chorus peas- 
ants, with slow roundabout Ways of ex- 
pression and a homely ignorance as de- 
lightful as the racy shrewdness and 
humor which it serves to enhance, dis- 
cuss things generally and their neigh- 
bors in particular, and so, like the two 
servants in the opening scene of a mod- 
ern play, introduce the chief characters 
and explain the action. 

The heroine, Eustaci:. Vye, is a som- 
bre, passionate wonian, distantly re- 





lated, perhaps, to Flauber‘’s Emma Bo- 
vary, but with a nature o/ a larger and 
more imperious cast. She is a personi- 
fication of romantic revolt, not of ro- 
mantic sentimentality. The native of 
a gay, busy seaside town, she lan- 
guishes in the solitude and monotony 
of the great heath, where circumstances 
compel her to abide; and to interrupt 
the tediousness of life she lightly fasci- 
nates the innkeeper, Wildeve, in the 
absence of a man of a finer nature on 
whom she might exercise her power. 
For she holds “that love is a doleful 
joy; yet she desires it as one in a 
desert would be thankful for brackish 
water,” 

The hero, Clym Yeobright, is a man 
after Mr. Hardy’s own heart. Born 
and bred on Egdon Heath, he leaves 
his home to see the cities of the world 
and win a competency if not a fortune; 
but soon, discontented with town life, 
he returns with an intellectual relish 
and affirmed affection for his native 
wilds such as Thoreau scarcely felt for 
Walden. In his views he anticipates 
in some measure the resurgence of 
Rousseauism, now associated with 
Tolstoy’s name. The retrogression to 
the austerity and wholesomeness of 
peasant life, enforced by such culture 
as should help men, not to rise in the 
world, but to glorify a life of rustic 
toil with knowledge and imagination, 
is now his ruling idea. 

Eustacia, aware of his return, and 
prompt for any mad prank that will 
disperse the ted‘um of existence, calls 
upon him disguised as one of the mum- 
mers who perform at his mother’s 
house the old miracle-play of St. 
George. Yeobright penetrates her dis- 
guise, and is affected by her unconven- 
tional conduct, as perhaps she wishes 
him to be. In the event the lady wins 
the hermit, and marries him. Egdon 
Heath thereupon begins, like some 
dark spirit of tragedy working in secre 
behind the scene, to govern their des 
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tinies. Passion subsides into domestic 
love; and in Eustacia there revives the 
longing for the distractions of a life in 
town. It was partly for this purpose 
that she married; and she employs all 
her charms in order to prevail upon her 
husband to take her away from the 
dreary waste. Yeobright, however, is 
\ reluctant. Stronger almost than his 
affection for his wife is this idealist’s 

hatred of the ‘town and love of the 

country. He wants nothing save to 

live and die with her on Hgdon Heath, 

passing his days in the delight of study 

and teaching the laboring men around 

him to appreciate intelligently their 

happy state./ Eustacia at first cannot 

/ but respectAis sincerity and ardor; still, 
the weariness frets her. At length 
\ her husband, having strained his eyes 
i by study, puts into practice his profes- 
sions in the matter of rustic toil, and, 
dressed in peasant’s clothes, cuts furze 

all day on the waste, returning home at 

, evening too tired for anything but 
sleep. His wife is divided between re- 

volt and despair. This antagonism of 
temperaments, which threatens to end 

\ | in an elopement, is brought to a sadder 
\\ conclusion by the suicide of Eustacia. / 

~ The two ideas in “The Return of the 

Native,” the disturbance created in a 

little sequestered community by the ar- 

rival of some educated child of the soil, 

and the influence exercised upon the 

mood of the inhabitants by the nature 

of their surroundings, occur in different 

forms in other novels of Mr. Hardy. 

By means of the first idea he exhibits 

“ the contrast between the older genera- 
tion of country people and the younger. 
The second idea enables him to trace, 
in the course of the narrative, the grad- 
ual eradication of thenew views of life 
and the new restlessness by the old 
pervasive influences, and so to bring the 
story, when he will, toa pleasant close, 
as in the first and gayest of the Wes- 
sex tales, “Under the Greenwood Tree.” 
This work, and the much later novel, 
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“The Woodlanders,” are variations on 
the same theme, the one idyllic, the 
other tragical. Even the heroines re- 
semble each other more than the gener- 
ality of sisters. Both are the heiresses 


of countrymen of the old school, both | 


are educated in town, the _ stories 
opening with their return to the 
little knot of cottages in sylvan 
surroundings where they were born, 
the typical scene of Mr. Hardy’s novels, 
a spot 


outside the gates of the world, where 
may usually be found more meditation 
than action, and more listlessness than 
meditation; where reasoning 

on narrow premisses, and results in in- 
ferences wildly imaginative; yet where, 
from time to time, dramas of a gran- 
deur and unity truly Sophoclean are en- 
acted in the real, by virtue of the con- 
centrated passions and closely-knit in- 
terdependence of the lives therein. 


Soon after their arrival, Fancy Day, 
in “Under the Greenwood Tree,” and 
Grace Melbury, in “The Woodlanders,” 
find awaiting them a pair of lovers, a 
rustic lad and a man of the higher 
class. Were they acquainted with the 
principles underlying Mr. Hardy’s sys- 
tem of characterization, they would 
not, of course, hesitate in their choice, 
However, Fancy, a light-hearted girl, 
touched by the spirit of spring moving 
in the woods around her, chooses the 
villager, Dick Dewy, a sprightly son of 
nature; and the idyll ends with a night- 
ingale singing their epithalamium. 
Grace, with a temperament more slowly 
and more deeply moved, allows herself 
to be chosen by Dr. Fitzpiers. On her 
marriage, misfortunes quickly follow. 
Their house stands in a region of wood- 
lands and apple-orchards; and close by 
are the homes of Grace’s rustic lover, 
the cider-maker Giles Winterborne, of 
Marty South, Giles’s affectionate com- 
panion, and of Mrs. Charmond, a 
wealthy young widow acquainted with 
Fitzpiers. 
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Mrs. Charmond and Fitzpiers are so- 
ciety representatives of Eustacia Vye 
and Wildeve, but they look somewhat 
unreal in comparison when they 
emerge into the bright clear air of Wes- 
sex. There, owing to a common feel- 
ing of lassitude which affects those 
who dwell in the country without 
knowing an oak from a beach, they drift 
from coquetry into passion. The elope- 
ment which threatened in “The Return 
of the Native” now takes place; in the 
sequel the man grows weary and re- 
turns home. Mr. Hardy, however, can- 
not tell this sort of story half as well 
as some foreign writers; nor does he 
show his real power in any kind of 
society novel, of which he has written 
several that are, for him, rather suc- 
cessful essays in the art of sinking. Of 
course, one estimates a man by his best 
works; and these careful, studied, but 
somewhat uninspired tales serve mere- 
ly to show that Mr. Hardy, like most 
writers, has his limits. But when, as 
in “The Woodlanders,” he combines a 
matchless story of rustic life with this 
* inferior work, the result is irritating. 
It produces the effect of a Millet insert- 
ing into the foreground of a master- 
piece, such as “Les Glaneuses,” the fig- 
ures of an actress and a physician, 
painted in some fashionable style of 
portraiture. The required contrast be- 
tween the primitive ways of the wood- 
landers and the manners of the modern 
world might surely have been obtained 
by more simple means. 

Indeed, this is done in the character 
of Grace Melbury. Her husband’s de- 
sertion moved her but little. Having 
made love to her merely as the most 
striking figure in a dull landscape be- 
fore Mrs. Charmond appeared, he had 
wooed but the artificial lady in her, 
touching her heart even less than she 
had touched his. Left to herself, a 
deep change comes over her; and the 
spirit of her native place enters her 
soul. The sylvan life about her reuses 


that in her nature which is stronger 
than her acquired sense of refinement; 
and, craving for the homely exist- 
ence of her own people, even in its 
roughness and defects, she turns on her 
father crying:— 


“I wish you had never, never thought 
of educating me. I wish I worked in 
the woods like Marty South. I hate 
genteel life, and I want to be no better 
than she.” 

“Why?’ said her amazed father. 

“Because cultivation has only brought 
me inconveniences and troubles... . 
If I had stayed at home I should have 
married—.” 


For Winterborne, whom she had for- 
saken just as he was reduced to pov- 
erty—Gabriel Oak was treated in the 
same manner—now appeared to her, as 
he stood by his cider-presses, clothed 
in the poetry of nature. 


He looked and smelt like autumn’s 
very brother, his face being sunburnt 
to wheat-color, his eyes blue as corn- 
flowers, his sleeves and leggings dyed 
with fruit-stains, his hands clammy 
with the sweet juice of apples; his hat 
sprinkled with pips, and everywhere 
about him that atmosphere of cider 
which, at its first return each season, 
has such an indescribable fascination 
for those who have been born and bred 
among the orchards. Her heart rose 
from its late sadness like a released 
bough; her senses revelled in the sud- 
den lapse back to nature unadorned 
- . . and she became the crude country 
girl of her latent early instincts. 


After a meeting, in which, by an ac- 
cident, Grace’s new feelings for Giles 
are displayed, they determine to keep 
apart from one another. Winterborne, 
more profoundly saddened by the un- 
toward disclosure which increases 
Grace’s unhappiness than by his own 
suffering, past and present, falls ill; 
and the story deepens into tragedy as 
Grace, driven to seek his aid in a mo- 
ment of trouble, unwittingly brings 


























about his death. Her husband has re- 
turned; and, in trying to take refuge 
with a distant friend, she finds herself 
homeless on a rainy night. She resorts 
to Giles in her dismay; and he, rising 
up from a_ sick-bed, surrenders his 
house to her, and, sleeping outside un- 
der a damp shelter of hurdles, is 
brought back dying. The tale closes 
with a reconciliation between Fitzpiers 
and his wife, which is not very con- 
vincing. Yet Mr. Hardy more than re- 
deems this defect by the description, 
on tha last page, of Marty South 
mourning over ‘the grave which Grace 
and she, in companionship of grief, used 
to dress every week with flowers, and 
which now she remains to tend alone. 
The girl’s words have much of the 
musie and all of the pathos of Sir Ec- 
tor’s lament over Launcelot in “Le 
Morte d’Arthur.” 


She entered the churchyard, going to 
a secluded corner behind the ‘bushes, 
where rose the unadorned stone that 
marked the last bed of Giles Winter- 
borne. As this solitary and silent girl 
stood there in the moonlight, a straight 
slim figure, clothed in a plaitless gown, 
the contours of womanhood so unde- 
veloped as to be scarcely perceptible, 
the marks of poverty and toil effaced 
by the misty hour, she touched sublim- 
ity at points, and looked almost like a 
being who had rejected with indiffer- 
ence the attribute of sex for the loftier 
quality of abstract humanism. She 
stooped down and cleared away the 
withered flowers that Grace and her- 
self had laid there the previous week, 
and put her fresh ones in their place. 

“Now, my Own, own love,” she whis- 
pered, “you are mine, and on’y mine; 
for she has forgot ’ee at last, although 
for her you died. But I—whenever I 
get up I’ll think of ’ee, and whenever 
I lie down I’ll think of ’ee. Whenever 
I plant the young larches I'll think that 
none can plant as you planted; and 
whenever I split a gad, and whenever 
i turn the cider wring, I’ll say none 
could do it like you. If ever I forget 


your name, let me forget home and 
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heaven! ... But no, hé, my love, I 


never can forget ‘ee; for you was a 
good man, and did good things!” 


Yes, Marty South and Winterborne 
are truly heroine and hero in “The 
Woodlanders”; even the situation of 
Grace Melbury and Fitzpiers is pre- 
sented, we think, with more dramatic 
force in an earlier work, “Far from the 
Madding Crowd.” The analogous char- 
acters in this book, being nearer to the 
rustic life, are drawn with greater viy- 
idness. Of all the educated women in 
the Wessex novels who move among 
the peasantry with unrest and sorrow 
in their wake, Bathsheba Everdene, the 
mistress of Weatherbury farm, is the 
most mischievous and fascinating. Witl 
finer intellectual powers than Mr. Har- 
dy commonly allows to women, and 
with a wild disposition that prevents 
her from obtaining the position of gover- 
ness, which Fancy Day and Grace Mel- 
bury demurely fill, she is armed with 
an authority denied to Eustacia Vye. 
The disasters which must hence ensue 
are adumbrated on the appearance at 
Weatherbury farm of the brilliant Ser- 
geant Troy,.a man who, more infected 
with urban ideas than Bathsheba, 
matches her in his failings, even to a 
touch of masterful brutality answering 
to her capriciousness. Mr. Hardy’s 
favorite crisis is then reached. It is 
that which occurs when Fancy Day 
and Maybold, Eustacia and Wildeve, 
Grace Melbury and Fitzpiers, encounter 
one another. In each case the position 
is worked out in an astonishingly dif- 
ferent manner, but never with such 
power as in “Far from the Madding 
Crowd.” Like Grace Melbury and Fitz- 
piers, Bathsheba and Troy, with but 
little in common save their weaknesses, 
marry. Then in their path the menac- 
ing figure of Boldwood, Bathsheba’s re- 
jected wooer, and the pathetic form of 
Fanny Robin, Troy’s old love, stand 
like ministers of fate. The catastrophe 
—Troy’s desertion of his wife, and 
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Boidwood’s murder of Troy—though 
effected in a manner rather roundabout, 
is a natural consequence and a finely 
tragical one. 

By way of contrast the story is light- 
fgned with a series of beautiful pictures 
representing the varied business of 
farming in Wessex at a period when 
the continuity with the past remained 
in all things unbroken. 


Between the mother, with her fast- 
perishing lumber of superstitions, folk- 
lore, dialect, and orally transmitted bal- 
jads, and the daughter, with her trained 
National teachings and Standard 
knowledge under an infinitely Revised 
Code, there was a gap of two hundred 
years as ordinarily understood. When 
they were together the Jacobean and 
the Victorian ages were juxtaposed. 


The difference between Joan Durbey- 
field and her child Tess represents the 
difference in social atmosphere between 
“Far from the Madding Crowd” and 
“Tess of the D'Urbervilles.” There are 
other works of Mr. Hardy, equally fine, 
but upon the excellences of which we 
cannot, in this brief estimate, enlarge, 
such as “The Trumpet-Major,” “The 
Mayor of Casterbridge,” and the ‘“‘Wes- 
sex Tales,” in which the same condi- 
tions prevail as in “Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd.” They are pictures of 
rustic life prior to 1851, when newspa- 
pers and modern thought, railways and 
industrialism began to effect in the 
minds and the mode of living of the 
peasantry a change, hastened by the 
result of the Education Act of 1870. 

Mr. Hardy seems to be divided in 
opinion with regard to the alteration. 
The poet and lover of nature contend in 
him with the equalitarian. The fruits 
of even legitimate ambition have been 
purchased at the price of contentment 
and simple pleasures. In gaining by 


agitation better wages and a position 
of greater independence, the peasants 
have forfeited something more than 
of appearance. 


picturesqueness Tu 
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“Far from the Madding Crowd” the 
memorable Joseph Poorgrass and his 
companions had certain intimate and 
kindly relations with the land upon 
which they labored, not possessed by 
their less dependent successors. Living 
and dying on the spot where their fore- 
fathers had lived and died, they lost 
the character of hirelings in that of 
natural guardians; and, although none 
of them would have been so terribly 
bold as the new man, Andrew Candle, 
who lost a place by telling the squire 
that his soul was his own, they ac- 
quired, by way of compensation, that 
sympathy with their surroundings, that 
sense of long local participation, which 
are not least among the pleasures of 
life. 

In the period described in “Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles’” Wessex is a differ- 
ent world. The revolution is not en- 
tirely the result of that superficial in- 
struction obtained at school, which, as 
Mr. Hardy has shown, is often counter- 
acted by natural influences. New eco- 
nomic conditions have perturbed the 
character of the working classes. The 
migrations of Tess, or Car Darch and 
her companions, of Marian and other 
milkmaids, from Trantridge to Talbot- 
hays, from Talbothays to Port Bredy 
and other places, and their frequent 
changes of occupation, denote these al- 
tered conditions. The agricultural la- 
borers now remove almost yearly from 
farm to farm; and they are acquiring 
some of the virtues and many of the 
defects of a nomadic race. The won- 
en are relinquishing their modest grace 
for the rollicking airs of factory hands; 
and the men are cultivating urban vul- 
garities in place of that humorous sim- 
plicity which makes Mr. Hardy’s rus- 
tics of the older generation so akin to 
Shakespeare’s. Moreover, domestic 
stability having an immense infinence 
on conduct, uncertainty of residence is 
resulting in laxer morality and more 
cynical views of the duties of life. The 
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gradual erosion of local feeling and 
local peculiarities, the disappearance of 
small tradesmen like John Durbeyfield, 
who were the main force in village life, 
have now obliterated so much of the 
old romance of Wessex that one can 
partly understand how it was that Mr. 
Hardy, in the prime of his genius, 
brought to a conclusion his novels of 
country life with “Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes.” 

Before “Tess” was written there 
seemed scarcely a rustic employment 
which Mr. Hardy had not described. 
The multitude of countrymen who peo- 
pled the Wessex of his novels were 
distinguished from one anotheralmost as 
much by their different occupations as 
by their characters. Happily, he had not 
dealt with the one pastoral scene which 
in a century of utilitarian change had 
lost little of its natural picturesque- 
ness. It may be that for a long time 
Mr. Hardy delayed to depict a rural 
dairy in order to avoid direct compari- 
son with the author of “Adam Bede.” 
Truly, no little courage was required 
to intrude upon a scene over which the 
indomitable Mrs. Poyser reigned. The 
creator of such a rival to that lady as 
Joseph Poorgrass need not, perhaps, 
have hesitated overmuch; but Mr. 
Hardy had grown too melancholy to re- 
tain in all its fulness the genius for 
richly humorous work which informed 
his earlier stories. He was now so 
deeply immersed in philosophy that 
cheerfulness was quite excluded. 

When at last he elected to be meas- 
ured against his predecessor in the 
novel of country life, 't was surprising 
how much his tale had in common with 
liers, and yet how superficial were the 
points of resemblance. It might be 
thought that they had been designed 
merely to bring out the more profound 
dissimilarity in treatment. The coin- 
cidence of “The Chase,” as the spot 
where Tess and Hetty Sorrel, girls of 
about the same age, were wronged by 
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the young squires, may not, for in- 
stance, have been unintentional; while 
Alec D’Urberville’s combination of the 
parts of the seducer and the preacher 
appears almost to be a travesty of the 
characterization of the older writer. 
But instead of inviting us to study “the 
psychology of a canary bird,” as George 
Eliot says of Hetty Sorrel, Mr. Hardy 
asks us, in what may be an indignant 
rehandling of the theme, to follow a 
more harrowing tale, whose pathos is 
enhanced by the nobility and patience 
of the chief sufferer. It must be ad- 
mitted that in pathetic effect “Tess” is 
superior to “Adam Bede.” Mr. Hardy, 
in his sympathy with his heroine, ex- 
hibits at times an intensity of emotion 
not surpassed by either of the Brontés. 
In concluding the tale, not by the mur- 
der of the child and the transportation 
of the mother, but by the death of the 
seducer at the hand of the wronged 
womahb, he wrought it into a more 
tragic narrative, evolving the tremen- 
dous conception of fate. 

On the other hand, George Eliot's 
story is more simple, more natural, and 
far more probable. If her fault is want 
of art, Mr. Hardy’s defect is artificiality. 
Too much machinery is employed in 
“Tess” to bring about the catastrophe; 
and, in the latterpartof thetaleespecial- 
ly, disaster follows disaster in so close 
and yet so disconnected a manner that 
all sense of verisimilitude is destroyed. 
There is an analogous defect in his 
characterization. Keeping to the gen- 
eral law of human nature, George Eliot 
traced in Hetty Sorrel and Arthur Don- 
nithorne a common weakness of char- 
acter which, without the machinations 
of a third person, would result in a ter- 
rible calamity. Believing, as Mr. Har- 
dy in his earlier works appears to have 
been inclined to believe, that 


In tragic life, God wot, 
No villain need be! Passions spin the 
plot; 
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We are betrayed by what is false 
within, 


' 
! 


she was able to spare even Donni- 
thorne some traits of nobility, and so 
to surround the miserable couple in 
their career of sin and crime with na- 


tures, such as Dinah Morris, Adam 
Bede, and Mrs. Poyser, so sweet, 
strong, and sane that Mrs. Carlyle, 


who was no easy critic of humanity, 
said she felt herself in charity with 
the whole human race after reading 
the book. Mr. Hardy, having chosen 
to illustrate an exception to the law in 
question, and an exception so extraor- 
dinary as to be almost incredible, was 
unable, in creating his characters, to 
preserve the balance and the general 
truth to nature which is found in 
“Adam Bede.” Having conceived a 
strangely immaculate heroine, who, 
from no impulse of her own, proceeded 
from fornication to adultery, and ended 
in murder, he had first to make her life 
such a succession of unmerited troub- 
les, misfortunes, and disasters, as dis- 
pels the credulity of the most sympa- 
thetic reader; and next to encompass 
her about with so many persons of ne- 
farious or brutal, vicious, weak, or 
scornful natures—Alec D’Urberville, 
Farmer Groby, Car Darch and her com- 
panions, the Durbeyfields and _ their 
landlord, Angel Claire’s brothers and 
Angel Claire himself—that verisimili- 
tude in the characterization, as well as 
verisimilitude in the fable, is sacrificed 
to pathetic effect. 

Yet, with all its deficiencies, its lack 
of balance, and its sophistical irrelevan- 
cies, “Tess of the D’Urbervilles” re- 
mains a melodramatic novel excelling in 
wild pathos and poetic beauty. This 
poetic beauty is not a little due to the 
fact that the work is one which reveals 
most completely Mr. Hardy’s unrivalled 
genius in the description of country life 
and natural scenery. Possessing one 


of the soundest and most expressive of 
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styles in modern prose, Mr. Hardy is 
singularly felicitous in purely descrip- 
tive passages. Asin his diction he 
combines plainness and concreteness 
of statement with great imaginative 
force, so in depicting natural scenery 
he unites keen, fresh observation of 
characteristic details with a broad po- 
etic interpretation of the general as- 
pect. Intimate knowledge, clearness 
of outline, variety and novelty in points 
of view, are some of his secondary 
qualities. He has little in common 
with the writers of the profusely pictu- 
resque order. He prefers images which 
convey emotions to images which cre- 
ate pictures in the mind; yet he can, 
when he will, excel a naturalist like 
Richard Jefferies, and equal Ruskin in 
the grandeur of his thought. To illus- 
trate this let us quote two descriptions 
of snow storms in “Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd” and “Tess.” 


Winter, in coming to the country 
hereabout, advanced in well-marked 
stages, wherein might have been suc- 
cessively observed the retreat of the 
snakes, the transformation of the ferns, 
the filling of the pools, a rising of fogs, 
the embrowning by frost, the collapse 
of the fungi, and an obliteration by 
snow. This climax of the series had 
been reached to-night on the aforesaid 
moor, and for the first time in the sea- 
son its irregularities were forms with- 
out features; suggestive of anything, 
proclaiming nothing, and without more 
character than that of being che limit 
of something else—the lowest layer of 
a firmament of snow. From this cha- 
otic skyful of crowding flakes the mead 
and moor momentarily received addi- 
tional clothing, only to appear momen- 
tarily more naked thereby. The vast 
dome of cloud above was strangely low, 
and formed, as it were, the roof of a 
large dark cavern, gradually sinking in 
upon its floor; for the instinctive 
thought was that the snow lining the 
heavens and that encrusting the earth 
would soon unite into one mass with- 
4 any intervening stratum of air at 
all. 

















The scene of the snowstorm in 
“Tess” is also another Wessex upland, 
where the heroine worked in the win- 
ter:— 


After this season of congealed damp- 
ness came a spell of dry frost, when 
strange birds from behind the North 
Pole began to arrive silently on the up- 
land of Flintcomb-Ash; gaunt spectral 
creatures with tragical eyes—eyes 
which had witnessed scenes of cata- 
clysmal horror in inaccessible polar 
regions of a magnitude such as no hu- 
man being had ever conceived, in curd- 
ling temperatures that no man could 
endure; which had beheld the crash of 
icebergs, and the slide of snow-hills by 
the shooting light of the Aurora; been 
half blinded by the whirl of colossal 
storms and terraqueous distortions; and 
retained the expression of feature that 
such scenes had engendered. . . . Then 
one day a peculiar quality invaded 
the air of this open country. There 
came a moisture which was not of rain, 
and a cold which was not of frost. It 
chilled the eyeballs of the twain (Tess 
and her fellow-laborer, Marian), made 
their brows ache, penetrated to their 
skeletons, affecting the surface of the 
body less than its core. They knew 
that it meant snow, and in the night 
the snow came. . . . The snow had fol- 
lowed the birds from the polar basin 
as a white pillar of a cloud, and individ- 
ual flakes could not be seen. The blast 
smelt of icebergs, arctic seas, 
whales, and white bears, carrying the 
snow so that it licked the land, but did 
not deepen on it... . The air, afflicted 
to pallor with the hoary multitudes that 
infested it, twisted and spun them ec- 
centrically, suggesting an achromatic 
chaos of things. 


Since writing “Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes” Mr. Hardy has averted his eyes 
from the spectacle of the world, and 
devoted himself to the study of Scho- 
penhauer and von Hartmann. In the 
“Well-beloved” the elements of idealis- 
tic philosophy, and not the facts of life, 
are his theme. When a man loves a 


woman it is not the woman herself 
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whom he loves, but the image of her 
in his own mind. To Mr. Hardy this 
subjective notion is the veritable Well- 
beloved. The various women by whom 
his metaphysical hero is attracted are 
merely blank forms which the glorious 
ideal animates for a moment and then 
reduces into insignificance as she passes 
into another shape, carrying along with 
her the affections of the constant-in- 
constant lover. There is, of course, no 
probability either in characterization or 
plot; in the track of this hypothesis we 
pass into that misty region beyond 
space and time where, in Doudan’s 
phrase, we hear the choir of ideas cele- 
brating the impossible on the ruins of 
reality. 

“Jude the Obscure,” that much dis- 
cussed work, is another of Mr. Hardy's 
essays in metaphysics. It is a wild 
attempt to realize in narrative form 
some current pessimistic theories, by 
imagining a world where all women 
will have an innate aversion against 
marrying and bearing children; and 
where, even when children are born, 
they will resort to suicide out of an 
instinctive desire not to live. These 
ideas are embodied in Sue Bridehead, 
and the son of Jude. Mr Hardy would 
have us believe that Jude Fawley came 
from Mellstock where lived that more 
amiable idiot Tommy Leaf, and the 
gallant Dick Dewy. As a matter of 
fact, Jude is a native of that part of 
the Utopia of the philosophers over 
which the author of “The Metaphysics 
of Love” dismally reigns. He is Scho- 
penhauer’s perfidious lover “seeking to 
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perpetuate all this misery and turmoil . 


which otherwise would come to a time- 
ly end.” Lest the shade of the great 
hypochondriac should thereby be of- 
fended, Jude is also intended to person- 
ify the more gratifying idea of the rap- 
id extinction of the human race by de- 
generation. Some very unpleasant de- 
tails are introduced in order to make 
the account of this ghastly hallucina- 
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tion resemble a novel of misery, but 
vainly; the principal characters and the 
main events, as described, are as far 
removed from the realities of this world 
as are those in the “Well-beloved.” 
What is but too real and apparent is 
the frame of mind of which the work 
is an expression. One sees that the 
professed humanitarian in our day can 
excel Swift himself in appalling misan- 
thropy. 

Besides revealing Mr. Hardy’s im- 
pressions of his fellow-creatures and 
the universe generally, “Jude the Ob- 
scure” is significant in regard to his 
relation to contemporary thought. The 
author represents the younger and more 
febrile generation who inherited the 
ideas of the rationalists by whom 
George Eliot was disciplined in thought. 
The world, in their view, was not un- 
der divine governance; men, instead of 
. being immortal souls, were mere ani- 
mals, which would at last yield up their 
place on earth to some lower type bet- 
ter fitted to survive in more degrading 
conditions; in the meantime, they said, 
let us promote righteousness and do 
our best to make the lot of the surviv- 
ors of our race as pleasant as possible, 
From their peculiar standpoint they 
were illogical but human; Mr. Hardy is 
inhuman but logical. They denied the 
evidence of the religious instincts be- 
cause these were something that could 
not be measured by the utilitarian 
standard of immediate pleasure and im- 
mediate pain; he applied the same test 
of rationalistic enquiry to the ethical 
code to which George Eliot, for exam- 
ple, had adhered amid all her doubts. 
“Jude the Obscure” is his answer to his 
teachers. He replies, in effect, that 
since, as you say, the travail of the 
whole human race, of the whole world, 
leads in the end to nothing, duty, mor- 
ality, and life itself to me are nothing: 
“What is it all but a trouble of ants?” 
as Tennyson said, speculating on the 
same idea only to reject it vehemently. 





Then bitter self-reproaches as I stood 
I dealt me silently, 
As one perverse—misrepresenting Good, 
In graceless mutiny. 

So Mr. Hardy writes in one of his 
poems. And in this passage he shows, 
at least, that, despite the inordinate 
power which a_ sensibility so quick, 
delicate, and acute as not to be entirely 
healthy, exerts over his imagination, he 
can at times perceive something else 
than a soul of evil in things that the 
rest of men account to be good. Yet 
we must admit that, even from the 
verses in question, it is evident how 
completely his judgment is swayed by 
feeling, for it was only in the zsthetic 
rapture of gazing at a lean black 
stretch of moorland, transfigured in the 
light of a setting sun, that he was 
moved to accuse himself so sternly. 


It seems to be a difficult matter to 
avoid extravagance of statement in at- 
tempting a comparison between a mod- 
ern novelist, however brilliant, and a 
great poetic dramatist. Jane Austen 
and Shakespeare—how often, since Ma- 
eaulay, have these disparate names 
been coupled together! And _ now, 
after reading in the letters of the late 
Lord Acton that if Sophocles had lived 
in the light of our culture George Eliot 
might have had an equal, we really 
hesitate to mention a grand poet of 
such ancient and universal fame as 
Euripides in conjunction with a mod- 
ern prose-writer like Mr. Hardy. Yet 
we think that some curious points of 
resemblance in temper of mind and 
general outlook on life might be dis- 
covered in the novels of the author of 
“Jude the Obscure” and the plays of 
the dramatist whose “Hippolytus the 
Veiled” was resented on moral and ar- 
tistic grounds by the Athenians. 

In their work an intense love of natu- 
ral beauty, a dislike to town life and 
a warm regard for the honest home- 
keeping countryman, are alike observa- 
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ble; and in their women of strange, pas- 
sionate, and irresponsible tempera- 
ment, they display a similar type of 
heroine. Each of them, one would say, 
was a man of vehement but partial 
sympathies and brooding imagination, 
with an intellect of a high but recep- 
tive order, given to cloudy speculation 
based more upon emotions than upon 
ideas. In happier circumstances, with 
their genius for expressing romantic 


- feelings with exquisite realistic art, 





they might both have clothed the 
most commonplace truths of life 
with fresh beauty and significance, as 
Mr. Hardy, indeed, has done in his first 
and best novels; but, children of an age 
of scepticism, their religious instincts 
were soon sophisticated, and their 
works then reflected, in a want of nobil- 
ity and balance, the continual inward 
struggle between the wild idealism of 
their hearts and the despondency of 
their minds. Yet the Greek poet never 
went so far as Mr. Hardy goes in blind 
revolt. Like most thinking men, he 
found that man by logic alone cannot 
discover for what end he was born, with 
a soul in which goodness was mingled 
The Quarterly Review. 
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with evil, into a world where suffering 


was inseparable from joy. Instead, 
however, of finding in this inability of 
our understanding to explore the un- 
searchable ways of Providence a cause 
for excessive disparagement of the 
worth and the purpose of life, Euripi- 
des, the rationalist, in his last and 
strangest drama, wrote, in a passage 
splendidly paraphrased by Mr. Gilbert 
Murray: 


Knowledge, we are not foes! 
I seek thee diligently; 
But the world with a great wind blows, 
Shining, and not from thee; 
Blowing to beautiful things, 
On, amid dark and light, 
Till Life, through the trammellings 
Of Laws that are not the Right, 
Breaks, clean and pure, and sings, 
Glorying to God in the height! 


Mr. Hardy’s philosophic creed is that 
of a sentimental materialist; he is a 
mighty yet restless and woeful spirit, 
a prince of modern English literature 
by reason of his earlier works, but in 
certain of his later works a misdirected 


force. 
Edward Wright. 





FROM HARBIN TO MUKDEN. 


On my first visit to Harbin, I drove 
through the new town up to the church 
on the hill, to the north, which com- 
mands a fine view of the country round. 
I could not but admire the good taste 
with which the town was laid out. The 
residences, nice comfortable bungalows 
one story high, faced mostly south- 
wards. Bach was surrounded by a 
brick wall, and inside this, fruit and 
shade trees had been planted at Gov- 
ernment expense. All the barracks 
had detached buildings for each com- 
pany. The hospital also was apart, 





and consisted of a row of pleasant cot- 
tagesenabling cases of different descrip- 
tions to be isolated, and ensuring that 
quiet to patients so difficult to obtain 
in our great crowded caravanserais. 
The roads, too, although then veritable 
quagmires, were under process of mac- 
adamization; foot-walks with granite 
kerb-stones, and good gutters to carry 
off the heavy water fall, being provided. 
This is very different from Irkutsk, 
with its rotten, wooden sidewalks, or 
the ordinary provincial towns in Rus- 
sia. In these the houses are tumbled 
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about promiscuously, without any cor- 
rect alignment. The streets in sum- 
mer are merely dusty, unpaved wastes, 
or slushy seas. In winter time it is 
different. Nature generously carpets 
the earth for six months with snow, 
which makes the best of roadways. But 
here all was laid out in regular fashion. 
Lamp-posts, pavement, kerb-stones, 
metalled roadway; all in the best style 
of London or Paris. That Russia 
means to stay was forced upon me 
most unmistakably, here, and every- 
where I proceeded in Manchuria. A 
drive to the new town, some three 
miles off, as distinguished from this, 
the station town, showed the same cor- 
rectness of construction. The Ndbe- 
reshnaya, or quay, was less interesting. 
From here start the steamboats which 
ply down to Kharbarovsk, on the 
Amur. The social waifs, the rdrnaks, 
the Chinese cooolies, of Harbin, do here 
mostly congregate. Their habits are 
filthy, and their manners murderous. 
I was told that sixty people had been 
assassinated here in the last month. It 
struck me that as summer came on the 
habits of these folk would certainly 
call King Cholera’s wrath down upon 
them, and so the event proved. They 
were curious, the _ reflections that 
crowded my mind, as I gazed on these 
three cities raised by Russia in a spot 
where two years before only the heron 
watched and the bittern boomed. An 
unprovoked attack by the foolish Chi- 
nese on the town of Aigun, its heroic 
defence, the massacre of Blagovie- 
schensk, where the wretched Manchus 
were drowned in such numbers that 
the river ran with Kitaiskie riba (Chi- 
nese fish)! An expedition, or rather 
three simultaneous expeditions, from 
Sibir, Blagovieschensk, and Kharba- 
rovsk, converged on the spot where I 
stood. And here they are! It has ever 
been so with the diéti boyarski. So did 
Minine the butcher, drive out Sapieha, 
the Polish prince, from Moscow. So 
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Yermak, the freebooter, pressed for- 
ward towards the North Pole, until he 
saw the “sea fishes playing’ (the Au- 
rora Borealis), on the Arctic Sea. In 
such a manner did Yevropéi Pavlovitch 
Khabaroff, and his few companions, 
provided with firearms, conquer whole 
companies of Chinese soldiers and an- 
nex the Amur district in 1649. Sum- 
moned to Moscow, on his returning to 
Ust-Kutsk, he had the mortification to 
find the Amur region restored to China 
by the treaty of Nerchinsk, in 1652. 
But he gave the lead which Muravieff 
Amurski aptly followed. The Amur, 
Sakalin, Manchuria, have gone; Mon- 
golia and Turkestan will follow. Truly, 
my good Russian friends, I believe you 
when you say to me “Mwi ostavim niet. 
We don’t clear out’’; no, indeed! 

The position of all great empires with 
savage tribes on their borders is the 
same. Have we not annexed Burmah, 
Baluchistan, and more territory in Af- 
rica in the last ten years than Russia 
has absorbed since the time of Michael 
Féderovitch? At present the position 
of Russia towards China is quite intelli- 
gible. It is like that of Japan, but 
quite different to that of England, or 
any other Power. When France was 
at war with China, Japan refused to 
join her, Russia maintained friendly re- 
lations with the Manchu Court, when 
all Europe was fighting with the Chi- 
nese. ‘ The strain of the position liter- 
ally killed Yang-YQ, the Minister at St. 
Petersburg. The reason of these ap- 
parently friendly dispositions on the 
part of two Asiatic Powers is, that 
each of them desires to control the 
Government of the day in China, and, 
through it, the vast inert mass of the 
population of the eighteen provinces. 
For this one of them deems it neces- 
sary to occupy Manchuria, Mongolia, 
Chinese Turkestan, and, perhaps, Pe- 
kin. If she does, these places will be 


hedged round with such a protective tar- 
iff wall as to effectually exclude Brit- 




















ish goods. Japan, on the other hand, 
aims at standing behind the Manchu 
‘ ruler’s throne, and directing his orders, 
without taking any more territory from 
the Son of Heaven. She would impose 
no new tariff, but world use her loca) 
influence to push the sale of her own 
wares, to the detriment of England, 
France, and others. But as of two evils 
the least is the best to choose, it is our 
policy to help Japan rather than Rus- 
sia. The situation that would best sult 
us is that proposed by Japan. Russia, 
conforming to her statesmen’s prom- 
ises, should evacuate all Manchuria ex- 
cept the leased territory of the railway 
line; reducing her railway guards to a 
reasonable number, say 50,000 officers 
and men. 

The Far East, we must remember, is 
only one factor of Russia’s Asiatic pol- 
icy. A large portion of her most intel- 
ligent population objects entirely to the 
Manchurian venture, on the ground 
that it weakens her position both’ on 
the Balkans and the confines of Persia. 
At present Kuropatkin, the cleverest 
soldier in Europe, is massing 400,000 
men in Manchuria. The party which 
he helps, willingly, or otherwise, consid- 
ers that the conquest of Constantinople 

should be left unconsidered until after 
the absorption of Asia. It also desires 
the incorporation of Korea, the parti- 
tion of Afghanistan, the absorption of 
Persia, with a port on its Gulf. The 
mass of the Russian people is pro- 
foundly indifferent to India. 

But we cannot ignore the drang nach 
Osten. The Russian General Staff, espe- 
cially since the conclusion of the An- 
glo-Japanese Alliance, feels unable to 
count on Japan’s isolation, or to local- 
ize an Asiatic conflict in the Far East. 
It has, therefore, had to prepare plans 
for a war carried on simultaneously 
against two Powers in two theatres of 
operations. The second Power that it 
takes into consideration is England, the 
probable theatre of war, Afghanistan 
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In the game of war, now- 
be 
moved that it is most difficult, even 
dangerous, to advance without railway 


and Persia. 
adays, such vast forces have to 


communication. The first steps for 
Russia are to obtain pacifically the ex- 
tension of her Central Asian railway 
from Askabad to Meshed, and from 
Kuskpost to Herat. The line from 
Orenburg to Tashkent will be ready in 
three years. When completed, it will 
be employed in converting Tashkent 
from a mere garrison of some 5,000 to 
10,000 troops into the greatest store- 
house and depdt of arms and munitions 
of war in all Asia. With Khorassan, 
Persia’s best province, tapped by a rail- 
way to Meshed, Seistan at her hand, the 
gate of Afghanistan opened at Herat, 
and the military power of Central and 
South-eastern Russia available for 
transport by the iron horse across the 
deserts of Orenburg and Akmolinsk, 
Russia’s power for offence against In- 
dia would be so great as to render the 
invasion of the latter an absolute temp- 
tation. 

What force can Russia then bring 
into play against Afghanistan and its 
protector, England, and what would 
be the tasks imposed upon them? The 
contest we presupposed with Japan is 
in progress, with the sea power against 
Russia. This contest employs 400,000 
men. The force on the Austro-German 
frontier cannot be weakened, nor its 
reserves drawn upon. Turkey, though 
not hostile, must be watched also. 
Therefore, Russia would have at her 
disposal for war in this theatre, the two 
Turkestan Army Corps, 80,000 men. 
Two more Army Corps would be at 
once available in the Caucasus, whence 
they could be moved by the Volga or 
train vid Samara and Orenburg to 
Tashkent. Behind these four Army 


Corps (say 150,000 infantry, 25,000 cav- 
alry, and 300 guns), about 120,000 men 
of the Caucasus and Asiatic Reserve 
Infantry. 


So that the tip of the Rus- 
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sian lance here available to strike in 
the first month, allowing for troops on 
line of communication, is a mass of 
250,v00 infantry, 25,000 cavalry, and 
300 to 400 guns. Russia has accumu- 
lated yast stores of ammunition, food, 
&c.,at Askhabad, Merv, and Kushk-post, 
and elaborated plans for transport in 
these regions. To reinforce these 300,- 
000 warriors, Russia can call on the 
Moscow and Kieff military districts, for 
say about 160,000 infantry, 200 guns, 
50 squadrons, with all their reserves; 
which will considerably more than 
double their effective. Thus Russia 
can bring into the field in Central Asia, 
within three months, 600,000 in- 
fantry, 50,000 cavalry, and some 
800 guns, with engineers, transport, 
and medical services. Adding these 
to the 400,000 men before spoken 
of, now in Manchuria, it is plain that 
she can oppose 1,000,000 men to Great 
Britain and Japan in Asia. 

My thoughts have wandered, and 
what is less excusable they have guid- 
ed my pen, very far from Harbin. But 
the policy of Russia, in Manchuria, is 
so closely interwoven with her moves 
all over Asia that I will leave what 
I have written. I am awakened from 
my reverie by a Cossack orderly, who 
tells me that the chief engineer is 
awaiting the English Polkévnik. Curi- 
ous in Russia, or now Manchuria, that 
one can never get away from the po- 
lice or the Cossack! In St. Petersburg 
my dvornik, or house-porter, had to at- 
tend the section police office every 
morning at 10 o’clock, and give a de- 
tailed account of my goings out and 
comings in, my visitors, my usual oc- 
cupation, habits, &c. I was watched 
by detectives in plain clothes, with 
whom I became quite familiar, both 
there and at Moscow, Tiflis, and Erivan. 
Here, in far away Harbin, the Cossack 
tracks me again! Well, he is a very 
good fellow, and obeys orders. The 


more you see of the Russian soldier the 
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more you like him. Dutiful, obedient, 
patient, he works alike when the frost 
kills the very birds on the wing, or in 
the burning sun; quietly and well. On 
the steppe, or in the country village; 
nothing is more pleasant than to hear 
him at the close of a long day’s toil 
singing cheerfully. Song is a feature 
of Russia. Every peasant can sing in 
harmony, taking his bass or alto part. 
The melodies are tuneful, but sad. 
They seem to me to mirror the country 
with its interminable yellow cornfields 
in summer, its vast steppes mantled in 
white, or the dark fir woods in which 
the birch stands out in relief like @ 
mystic maiden at her tryst. 

I calculated at a rough guess that in 
and about Harbin, on my first visit, 
mow over a year ago, there were some 
20,000 men. To double that number 
would have been easy as far as accom- 
modation went. At the present time 
the garrison consists of more than four 
times the number. The headquarters 
of the railway or defensive guards, un- 
der General Bunakoff, of the 5th East 
Siberian Rifle Brigade, consisting of 
eight battalions, of which two are at 
Tsisi-kar and one at Nin-gu-ta, have 
been at Harbin for some time. Masses 
of troops moving from Blagovieschensk,. 
Kharbarovsk, and Nikolsk-Ussuri, have 
dropped detachments. Artillery, Engi- 
neers, Trans-Baikal Cossacks, train, 
bridging, and railway battalions, are 
also quartered in the command. The 
danger seemed to me to lie in 
the presence of the thousands of 
Shantung coolies, employed on the 
railway, who were encamped about, 
owing to their filthy habits and want 
of discipline. A Russian officer said 
to me: “We should want one soldier to 
watch each coolie to keep them in any- 
thing like good order.” Knowing that 
the Muscovite himself has but dim no- 
tions as to the importance of sanitary 
precautions, I could not but consider 
that here the blind would but lead the 





























blind. In such a case, we know they 
must both fall into the ditch. I hoped 
they would not, for it was disgustingly 
dirty! 

Supposing, which is not impossible, 
that the Japanese mask Port Arthur, 
and engage the attention of the 80,000 
men, more or less, who, in addition to 
its garrison, Russia has in Shon-King 
province; Harbin becomes the head- 
quarters of Admiral Alexeieff. It will 
be necessary to hold this place to the 
death, for once driven out of Harbin, 
Russia loses not only touch with her 
left flank fortress, Vladivostok, but also 
the power to reinforce or disengage 
Port Arthur. Her power on the sea 
has gone, never to return in this cam- 
paign. Urid’s and Togo’s sudden blows 
have reduced her fine fleet to a rem- 
nant divided into two far separated 
parts. In spite of her desire to keep 
the matter quiet, the noise of Japan’s 
success has by this time penetrated 
into the deep defiles of Sse-Chuan, to 
Yarkand, Lhassa, and Kashgar. From 
here to her own Turkestan garrisons is 
but a step, and the news of her re- 
verses, exaggerated by repetition, is 
now bandied from mouth to mouth in 
the bazaars of Margelan, Samarkand 
and Bokahra. It will take all the in- 
genuity of General Ivanoff, the Gover- 
nor-General of Turkestan, to calm the 
passions aroused by this disastrous in- 
telligence. It may be that Russia will 
counter-balance its effect by successes 
on land. In any case, she must hold 
on te Harbin, or her prestige in Asiu is 
gone. For this reason it seems to me 
this place will be, in the near future, 
the spot on which the eyes of the world 
wiil be riveted with extreme attention. 

I left Harbin on the llth May. 
Behind me was “l’Eternel pays de neige, 
Ou s’enfantent les futurs hivers.” Around 
were the signs of joyous spring. We 
were making our way across the fer- 
tile province of Girin, over the valleys 
of the river Sungari, and its great trib- 
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utary, the I-Tain. From Harbin to 
Port Arthur is 895 versts, or just over 
500 miles. Harbin is the junction for 
the line to Grodekovo, and on to Vladi- 
vostok by the Ussuri line. The rail- 
way from Harbin to Port Arthur 
passes through the richest parts of the 
Girin and Schon-King provinces. On 
every side were signs of comfort, and 
even of wealth. At Ta-liadoku a mag: 
nificent iron girder bridge, 800 yards in 
length, with granite piers which hold 
the roadway some fifty feet above the 
stream, spans the Sungari. Barges 
laden with grain were sailing down 
stream to Harbin. Large barracks con- 
structed by the Russians are seen on 
the left bank. Our engine steamed 
very slowly across the bridge, aad halt- 
ed just on the other side. Amongst 
our second-class passengers was a very 
dignified-looking Chinese of the upper- 
class. His vermilion button and pea- 
cock’s feather denoted his high rank. 
His face gave the impression of one 
accustomed to command. At the halt, 
the train was surrounded by railway 
guards off duty. A sentry guarded 
the end of the bridge, on which no pe- 
destrians were allowed. The Chinese 
gentleman, descending with us, at- 
tempted to walk on the structure, but 
was pretty roughly hailed, and on pre- 
tending not to hear, hustled back by 
the sentry. He smiled sadly and re- 
turned. I felt for him much as I should 
myself have felt had a German sentry 
opposed my passage over the Foyle’s 
swelling waters at Derry. He entered 
into conversation in Chinese with one 
of our party. 


“T am,” he said, “the General sent by 
our Emperor, to command his forces in 
the land of his great ancestor, who 
swore he would reign over the greatest 
and most populous Empire of the 
world. The Emperor commands me to 
take steps to wrest the country from 
these yellow-haired robbers. I have 
been to Harbin, and seen their bayo- 
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nets; numerous as_ the rice-stalks in 
Kiang-si. I see that the dynasty of 
the Tsing can never reign here again, 
and that my twenty thousand men are 
but a handful compared to the Russian 
masses. If I tell this to the Empress- 
Dowager, the eunuch Li will order my 
head to be cut off. My place will be 
taken by my rival, YQn-shi-Kwai, who 
has sworn to turn out the foreign 
devils,” 


The Consul endeavored to point out to 
him the benefits of the Russian occupa- 
tion, but the Chinaman smiled, and 
moved away. I felt sorry for him in- 
deed, but my thoughts soon turned to 
other things. 

The first swallow of the season flew 
twittering past our carriage at the sta- 
tion of Kwan-chun-ji. In the shallow 
lagoon close by, the herons were stand- 
ing in the reeds, and the wild fowl 
swimming out far from the shore. The 
wind blew N.N.W., with a coldish snap 
from the Mongolian Desert. Numerous 
Sails were seen all day on the I-Tfn-he. 
Beyond, a gray haze with nothing else 
to hide the view to the edge of Gobi. 
In the foreground, the busy Chinese, 
setting out rice or ploughing the rich 
soil, which turned up a chocolate 
brown. To the east a lovely fertile 
plain stretched to the base of the Hu- 
Jan-hada chain. Prosperous villages 
Succeeded each other. The  two- 
wheeled heavy carts toiled through the 
mud. lLakelets, where the rain-water 
lodged, reflected the blue of the sky. 
The posts or stations of the Straji be- 
came more frequent and more strongly 
garrisoned. The line was patrolled at 
places by the Russian soldiers in the 
white blouses and flat caps familiar to 
us in the pictures of Verestchagine. A 
company of East Siberian Rifles was 
encamped close to the station of Fun- 
da-tun. The men were making shchi, 
or cabbage soup, their little shelter 
tents protecting their very light bag- 
gage. They were very cheerful, and 
seemed quite content with their sur- 
roundings. I noticed that the people 


here were docile and even cringing in 
their manner. The Russians had made 
them understand the meaning of Vae 
victis. Poor devils! The sword had 
indeed been cast in the scale. It seems 
to me that the European in Asia brings 
with him, be he Saxon or Slav, many 
of the curses of his country with the 
benefits of civilization. Manchuria is 
fast becoming Russianized. The names 
of the stations are in Russian charac- 
ters, the little boys offered eggs as 
Yaitsi, instead of by theirChinese name. 
Very Russian, too, were the steaming 
samovars shining in the windows of 
each refreshment station along the line. 
The coolies from Shan-tung were nu- 
merous at the various stations. Push- 
ing rudely, and chattering like mon- 
keys, they swarmed into our train, in 
the trucks of which they sat, their legs 
dangling over the sides, evidently en- 
joying the new mode of travelling. 
Their demeanor was very insolent, and 
even the Russian officers did not seem 
to know how to manage them. “We 
must look after them, as they are build- 
ing the line for us, but I wish we were 
quit of the dirty brutes,” said one of 
the officers to me. 

The morning of May the 12th broke 
gray and soft, like dear old Ireland. We 
had passed into the Schon-King prov- 
ince the previous afternoon, close to 
the considerable town of Chan-Chan. 
At 10.30 a. m. stopped at Tie-lin. This 
place stands at the great bend to the 
east of the River Liao, which drains 
the southern province, falling into the 
sea at Niu-chwang. It is the natural 
commercial artery of South Mauchuria, 
and trade is considerable along it. The 
Russians wish to divert the same, from 
Niu-chwang to Dalny, on the other side 
of the Liao-tung Peninsula, which the 
Russians call Kwan-tung. This seems 
to me a bad name to use, as it is so eas- 
ily confounded with Kwang-tung, the 
great Chinese province from which 
Hong Kong depends. The Russians 
have, as a rule, stuck to the native 
names with fair accuracy. I notice 
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that any names of English origin are 
promptly suppressed in these latitudes. 
Thus the Eliot and Blonde Islands, and 
Port Hamilton, have all reverted to 
their original Chinese or Korean names. 
Port Arthur was too well-known to 
change. Tie-lin is a pretty Chinese 
town surrounded by kitchen gardens 
from which the early radish and lettuce 
came as a welcome addition to our 
tinned food and eternal eggs. In the 
distance were blue hills, and near the 
town walls a handsome pagoda of nine 
stories. This is indeed the China of 
one’s childhood’s  picture-book, the 
“Great Middle Kingdom,” the “Central 
Flowery Land.” That is, in appear- 
ance, for we are still in the original 
home of the Manchus; at 2.30 p.m. we 
arrive at the station of Mukden. 

The ancient Manchu capital Hes 14 E. 
miles to the east of the railway, from 
which it is separated by a flat, fertile, 
but uninteresting country, at present a 
sea of impassable mud. The great Na- 
poleon said that in Poland he had dis- 
covered a new element, “la Boue.” 
The polish mud is nothing to that here. 
Mukden has had a chequered history 
during the Russian occupation. At 
first it was decided out of considera- 
tion for the feelings of the Imperial 
family not to occupy it. The Russian 
General occupied a post of observation 
near the town, into which his soldiers 
were allowed to enter. The inhabi- 
tants showed themselves on the whole 
friendly, but a soldier, probably under 
the influence of drink, having made 
himself obnoxious in the city, was 
seized and imprisoned by the Chinese 
police. Next morning he was brought 
up before the Mandarin, who, dealing 
with him as with one of his own peo- 
ple, ordered him to be crucified on the 
west gate of the city wall. The cruel 
order was carried out. The next morn- 
ing the early Russian visitors were hor- 
rified to see the body of their comrade 
nailed to the great door, his white tunic 
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reddened by streams of blood! News 
was at once carried to General Gréde- 
koff, then in command of the troops of 
the district. Furious at the intentional 
insult to his religion and country, he 
handed over the town to three days’ 
pillage. The soldiers, only too glad to 
avenge their comrade’s death, burst 
into the town, massacring every China- 
man seen in the streets. Bursting into 
the palace, they scattered the rich silks, 
the pearls, the brocades, the rare 
bronzes. Documents hundreds of 
years old, priceless to science, record- 
ing the history ot a vanished age, were 
burnt or trampled under foot. Jade 
from Kashgar, furniture that Riesener 
might have envied, incense burners in 
exquisite cloisonné enamel, were to be 
picked up for a few kopecks. After 
the three days’ sack, the Russians re- 
tired from the city. Since then the 
Chinese have not dared to lift their 
eyes from the ground. It was not un- 
til a few months ago that, taking heart 
of grace, the magistrates condemned 
to death a veritable brigand, a Hdon- 
houze, who had committed countless 
murders, but who invoked the protec- 
tion of the Russians. The Chinese were 
ordered to stay the executioner’s hand. 
But the Red Beard had already rolled 
one way and the shoulders which sup- 
ported it another. The Russian Com- 
mander ordered a re-occupation of Muk- 
den. It is said that this measure 
caused more fury in the Court of the 
Empress-Dowager than any incident 
since the desecration of the Palace at 
Pekin. The Russians have on the 
whole behaved with great leniency to 
the inhabitants since the occupation. 
In fact, many traders declare that their 
business is safer and their life more 
endurable than under the Manchu Man- 
darins. This is not difficult to believe, 
for the latter oppressed the people and 
screwed every possible tael out of 
them. Still, on the whole, the inhabi- 
tants can, neither under Chinese nor 
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Russian rule, have been really badly 
treated; or, at least, if it were so, their 
country has marvellous powers of recu- 


peration. It is a smiling garden, a 


paradise of luxurious vegetation. 
There is something meijancholy in the 
spectacle of Mukden. It seems, look- 
ing at its double enceinte of castellated 
and rough bastioned walls, thirty feet 
higher than the plain around, to be 
mourning for the fate of the “Celestial 
Pure.” It is as if the Ming, whose 
Mausoleum of mastodons and camels 
near Nankow is so well-known, had 
taken their revenge on the Manchu bar- 
barians for ousting them from the Chi- 
nese throne. Yung-ho is in death even 
with Kang-shi! The Mukden of to-day 
has two hundred thousand inhabitants, 
its two cities are surrounded by two 
walls. The outer rampart is of mud, 
the inner of rough-hewn stone. From 
the station to the city is some twenty 
English miles. On my first visit to the 
camp the apology for a road was so 
deep a quagmire that we did not face 
the journey. The tandem harnessed 
cart that was to have carried us thither 
reappeared three months later on. In 
July the road had made _ progress. 
Inches of dust lay on it, which, kicked 
up by the hoofs of a hundred ponies, 
rose high in the air. These Chinese 
carts have the advantage of being 
closed, and one can keep out the wet 
or dust. But the atmosphere inside 
becomes stifling. The jolting is bad 
enough, but when one has had one’s 
bones shaken from Andijan to Osh, in 
Fergana, one can smile at the rough- 
ness of any Chinese road. The longer 
one lives in Russia, the less one thinks 
of discomforts. Here, in Manchuria, 
I found my ignorance of Chinese a 
great drawback. A man who does not 
speak the language of the country he 
is in travels with one sense wanting. 
And, moreover, greatest of drawbacks, 
he is obliged to take information at 
second-hand. He is at the mercy of 


his interpreter, who often is a person 
of low educational abilities, and un- 
able to convey to the traveller the elu- 
cidations which the latter requires. 
Ydng-tschen, one of the sons of 
Kang-shi, succeeded this great Emper- 
or. He arrived at the throne in the 
usual Asiatic way. That is, he mur- 
dered such of his brothers as stood be- 
tween him and the succession. This 
did not prevent him from being a clev- 
er student, and professing great piety. 
He loved Mukden, though in his short 
reign he was unable to leave China. 
He was fond of perpetuating his ideas 
in marble or stone. Over one of the 
eight gates with double archways, 
which pierce the inner wall of the city, 
the traveller can read one of the mor- 
al aphorisms of this sententious mur- 
derer. It runs (I hope my interpreter 
was right): “Thy pay and thy revenue 
are the flesh and blood of Thy 
people. It is easy to oppress the poor, 
but impossible to deceive God.” From 
the top of this wall, a fine view of the 
town is obtained. It was not at this 
gate, but another, that the poor Rus- 
sian soldier of whom I spoke else- 
where was crucified. On entering, one 
is impressed with the Chinese aspect 
of the city. Everything on the rail- 
way line is so Russian that one cannot 
shake off the impression that one is 
still in the Empire of the Tsar. Rus- 
sian officials, Russian food, Russian 
samovars, and Russian manners. Here 
the natives scowl at the foreign devil, 
as if they would like to crucify him 
also. But there, in the Temple of 
Heaven, older than the reigning dyn- 
asty, sit some four-and-twenty of the 
worst of all, the “robber” foreign dev- 
ils. They have rifles which are load- 
ed, and they don’t fire over the people’s 
heads. That smart young officer in 
charge would soon order them to shoot 
if the visitor were attacked. So the 
sulky scowl is hidden under a treach- 
erous smile. The merchants in the 











shops seem affected by no prejudice. 
The devil’s money passes current as 
well as any other. In fact better, for 
the Russian rouble, which is the equiv- 
alent in barter of the Chinese dollar or 
Japanese yen, is worth some two 
pence more. There are still magnifi- 
cent embroideries and lacquer of the 
finest vermilion here on sale. Curious, 
too, are the numerous objects of art in 
jade. This substance, green or white, 
is much similar to nephrite, but even 
harder and more difficult to carve. It 
is greatly appreciated all over China. 
A piece which would fall to the ham- 
mer at Christie’s for ten or fifteen 
guineas, would probably fetch at Pe- 
kin or here in Mukden, one hundred 
pounds. 

The melancholy feeling which is lost 
in the busy hum of the streets is inten- 
sified as one enters the palace of the 
founder of the Manchu dynasty. His 
mausoleum is not here, but some eight 
miles outside the walls. It is said to 
be splendid, the grave being a moun- 
tain under which his corpse reposes. 
But to my mind the tomb of Tsing 
dynasty is here. In this imposing pal- 
ace, in these splendid halls, with their 
earved stone entrances, and marble 
monsters, wander the spirits of the 
conquerors of China. They have prac- 
tically passed away in two centuries. 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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Kang-shi, “the Great’; Ydng-tschen, 
the persecutor of the Christians; Kyen- 
Lang, Conqueror of the Eleuts, Turke- 
stan and Thibet; Ky&-King, the vi- 
cious; Tao-Kwang, the deceiver; Shy- 
en-fen, under whom the foreign devils 
took Pekin, and burned the Summer 
Palace: they are all here. Their Chi- 
nese subjects, indifferent as to who 
rules them, called out to them “Wan 
siwe.” Live and reign ten thousand 
years! Their time has ended in two 
brief centuries! Here in their own 
marble palace, with its tiled pagodas, 
their roofs dark with age, supported 
by wooden pillars cut from such trees 
as to rival columns of marble or stone, 
paces the new Conqueror of China. Oh! 
for one hour of Kang-shi, in whose 
presence the ambassadors of the Grand 
Duke of Muscovy entered only on 
bended knee. Or of Kyen-Ling, who 
forced the Russians to give up the 
very bones of the Eleut Chief who 
had taken refuge in their territory! A 
weak and weeping princeling, animat- 
ed, no doubt, by good desires, feebly 
represents the glories of the Tsing. I 
seem to hear in the great dark roof 
above me the sighs of the spirits of his 
famous ancestors, called from their 
rest by the sound of the tramp of the 
Slav in their own palace; the cradle of 
their race, the joy of many kings. 
C. E. de la Poer Beresford. 





A STRAYED SOUL. 


Haskell picked up a stone from the 
path and hurled it with vicious intent. 
It struck the wall just as the ivy 
swayed curtain-wise to the passage of 
a small stealthy body; there was a 
scrambling of claws and a soft thud 
on the opposite side. He swore mood- 
ily and resumed his pacing up and 
down. 





He tried to get back again on his 
track of thought. But the cat had in- 
terrupted him. It always did. It 
had just this knack of appearing 
ghostlike from nowhere in particular, 
always at his most absorbed moments, 
and reducing his mind to a mere im- 
becile pulp of irritation. There was 
something diabolical in its methods. 
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He had never liked cats, and this par- 
ticular cat he loathed. He had a 
man’s instinctive hatred of anything 
that was small and slinking and fur- 
tive, that dodged and fled and kept 
at a distance, and gazed at him with 
big frightened eyes. Chance encoun- 
ters had revealed to him an appeal 
that was insultingly human; they were 
eyes that no cat ought to have; set in 
this thin ragged body, a mere slip of 
soiled orange fur, they were inexpres- 
sibly abominable and out of place. He 
disliked them and they knew it and 
were afraid of him, and he hated them 
inconsistently for their shrinking. He 
could conceive of nothing more im- 
moral than an orange cat which looked 
at one from a distance as this cat 
looked. 

Other cats frequented the garden in- 
termittently, but they never worried 
him in the same way. They were 
feline and rational. They didn’t 
haunt the place like an outcast ghost; 
they didn’t follow and watch him 
along the walls, flit uncomfortably in 
the twilight, come and cry with a 
small human voice under his window. 
It was the persistent uncatlikeness of 
this animal that he condemned. Its 
manners were those of a_ lost soul. 
No cat had a right to act as it acted. 
It had a preposterous way of making 
its presence felt without sight or hear- 
ing, of forcing its personality upon 
him through drawn curtains and closed 
doors. Four times during the past 
week Haskell had risen restlessly dur- 
ing the evening, and guided by some 
subtle instinct had opened his study 
window to see, by the out-flung lamp- 
light, a patch of yellow fur vanishing 
noiselessly across the lawn, and the 
thing was beginning to get on his 
nerves. He was not a fanciful man, 
but he began to foresee that unless 
providence, or a dose of strychnine, in- 
tervened, this cat would reduce him 
shortly to an irritable nervous wreck. 


The garden was square and higb- 
walled, overgrown with ivy and a 
tangle of neglected shrubs. There 
Were spaces for flower borders, but 
nothing grew in them, and the earth 
was trodden and bare. Haskell had 
only moved in just before the Christ- 
mas quarter, and he was waiting till 
Spring to have the garden put in order. 
Just at present he had incurred enough 
expense fitting up his surgery, alter- 
ing the house to his liking, seeing to 
the hundred and one details attendant 
upon taking up a new practice. The 
house had stood empty for six months 
before he took it, and the former ten- 
ants had evidently been a shiftless set. 
Possibly they explained the cat. People 
had no right to go away and leave a 
cat to be a nuisance to the neighbor- 
hood. If they didn’t want to take it 
with them they should have poisoned 
it. 

He took a final turn round the gar- 
den before going in doors. Something 
under one of the grimy laurel bushes 
near the wall caught his eye. It was 
a pink saucer filled with scraps of 
food. Haskell’s face clouded angrily. 
He picked the saucer up and strode 
into the house. 

His housekeeper was in the kitchen, 
finishing a belated tea, as Haskell 
descended upon her like a whirlwind. 
“Look here, I will not have this cat 
fed! Do you understand? I’ve spoken 
about it before. This is the third time 
I’ve found food put out, against my 
express orders, and I won’t have it!” 

The housekeeper was a meek kindly- 
faced woman, whom he suspected of 
a popular tradition of spinsterhood. 
She looked at the saucer, then at him. 
“I didn’t put it out, Sir.’ 

“Well, then who did? It wouldn't 
come there by itself. And I won't 
have it; I won’t have that cat encour- 
aged round the house. I’ve said so 
time and again, and the first chance I 
get I’m going to poison it. Food!” 
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The housekeeper had been looking at 
the saucer curiously. She said now: 
“It ain’t one of our saucers, Sir.” 

“I don’t care whose it is! I won't 
—what do you mean?” 

“It ain’t one of our saucers,” said the 
housekeeper doggedly. “We haven't 
got a saucer like that in the house.” 

“Don’t talk such nonsense,” said 
Haskell. “It couldn’t have come there 
by itself. Someone must have put it 
there, and I won’t have it; I won't 
have the brute encouraged. Do you 
understand?” 

“Very well, Sir,” said the housekeep- 
er. She sat looking at the saucer with 
reflective eyes, as though its presence 
fascinated her. 

“I won’t have it!’ Haskell repeated. 
He turned away angrily and went into 
his study. Saucers didn’t come into 
gardens by themselves. Women were 
all alike. As if it wasn’t bad enough 
to have the cat round the house with- 
out feeding it. Well, anyhow—. 

He settled to his work, but the prob- 
lem of the saucer possessed him. It 
seemed that there was a conspiracy on 
foot to annoy him, to interfere with his 
comfort and defeat his authority. Dur- 
ing the next few days he regarded the 
housekeeper with suspicious eyes, hop- 
ing to detect her in some tacit admis- 
sion of guilt; but she went about her 
work serenely, as though cats and 
saucers had no part in the scheme of 
her thoughts. He had almost accepted 
her innocence when the saucer ap- 
} peared again. This time Haskell 
. kicked it, and it flew into pieces with 
4 the delicate shiver of rare china. One 
of the fragments, upturned, showed a 
Sevres mark. 

He gathered the remnants up and 
took them indoors. The housekeeper 
heard him out stolidly. Then she said: 
“That ain’t the same saucer.” 

“What do you mean?’ cried Haskell 
furiously. 

She rose and took down the original 
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saucer from the dresser where she had 
put it. “It’s one just like it,” she said, 
“but it ain’t the same. Here’s the other 
one you found.” 

Haskell was at his wit’s end. He 
retired in speechless impotence, but 
before he went he studied the saucer 
attentively. It too had the same mark, 
the tiny impress that showed it to be 
the kind of China which hospitality 
does not usually bestow upon the use 
of stray cats. The housekeeper was 
right. He had no saucer like that in 
the house, and if he had it would have 
been with other accumulated treasures 
on his dining-room shelf. The fact 
added unspeakably to his annoyance. 

He sat up late that night, reading. 
A fine February rain was falling; he 
could hear the patter of it against the 
glass. Between twelve and one he 
rose, re-filling his pipe, and went to 
the window. Something stirred and 
rustled, and through the soft rain- 
smitten darkness he could see a 
shadow moving against the laurel 
bushes. His teeth closed sharply on 
the pipe-stem. This affair was going 
to be settled. He went to the door, 
opened it noiselessly and stepped 
out. 

The rain beat down on his head as he 
stood listening. For a long while he 
could hear nothing. Then a small ap- 
pealing voice reached him from the far 
end of the garden. “Baby, Baby, Baby! 
Come, Baby! Kitty, kitty, kitty!” 

Haskell smiled grimly. The rain 
was dripping down his coat-collar and 
he put up his handkerchief to wipe it 
away, moving further back into the 
shadow as the voice came nearer. Soft 
steps approached along the wet gravel, 
hesitating, pausing now and then. 

“Kitty, kitty, kitty! Baby—baby!” 

There was a wistful inflection in 
the words, a note of submission and 
pleading. <A cat mewed,—the pianissi- 
mo mew that Haskell knew and 
loathed—and instantly the voice took 
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new _— hopefulness. 
Baby!” 

Haskell stood back against the wall 
like an assassin. As the steps drew 
nearer, groping, uncertain, he stepped 
suddenly forward and his hand closed 
on a slim chilled wrist in the dark. 
There was a struggle, a faint cry, but 
Haskell’s grasp was of iron. He 
pushed his surgery door open with his 
foot and dragged his captive into the 
light. 

Then he loosened his hold and 
stepped back. The glare of the lamp 
fell on a small middle-aged woman, 
with a delicate nervous face, and 
shrinking eyes that met his like the 
eyes of a trapped animal. The thin 
old-fashioned shawl she wore had 
slipped back from her head, and her 
gray hair was strayed and disordered. 
She was drenched to the skin; her skirt, 
of black silk, hung in clinging draggled 
folds and the rain dripped from it to 
the floor. She tried to dodge past 
him, but Haskell closed the door and 
put his back against it. 

“Now,” he began sternly, “I should 
like to know what you were doing in 
my garden?” 

“I wasn’t doing anything. I was 
just—won’t you let me go?” 

“No,” said Haskell brutally, “not till 
you tell me what you wanted.” 

“IT came after—Baby. I didn’t know 
you were up. .I wasn’t going to do 
any harm.” 

The voice was refined, like her face. 
It had a quiet courage too, the cour- 
age that comes with defeat. She faced 
him nervously, but in her nervousness 
there was a dignity that appealed to 
him. She seemed indifferent to her 
appearance, indifferent to her position. 

“I came to—to get Baby,” she went 
on. “I didn’t know there was anyone 
up, or I’d have—have waited. I wasn’t 
going to touch anything. JI didn’t 
think you’d hear me. I only came 
after Baby.” ; 


“Baby! Come, 


Her teeth were chattering with cold 
and nervous strain, and her slight body 
trembled through its wet clothing. The 
sternness of Haskell’s face relaxed. 
He took hold of the frail shivering 
little figure and forced it gently into 
one of the armchairs. ‘Now tell me,” 
he said, standing in front of her. “You 
needn’t be frightened of me; I’m not 
going to hurt you.” 

“I’m not frightened. I—” 

Her teeth began to chatter again vio- 
lently. Haskell looked sharply at her, 
then crossed the room, filled a wine- 
glass with brandy from the cupboard 
and brought it over. 

“Drink that,” he said gently. 

“I—don’t want it!” 

“Drink it,” said Haskell, and it was 
the doctor who spoke. She took it 
with trembling submissive fingers, and 
he paced up and down the room till 
she had finished. Then he took the 
glass from her and pulled up a chair. 
The surgery lamp shone upon one of 
the most extraordinary interviews of 
its experience. 

“Now, tell me,’”’ Haskell began. He 
spoke as if he were dealing with a 
child. “Who is Baby? Is Baby your 
cat?’ 

“He isn’t mine. He’s—Minnie’s.” 

“And who is Minnie?” 

“Minnie’s dead. He was Minnie’s 
cat and I wouldn’t let her have him. 
I drove him out. She begged and 
begged and I wouldn’t let her keep 
him, I didn’t like cats. I wouldn’t 
have him in the house. She cried 
about it, and I whipped her for crying. 
She used to go out and look for him, 
and I punished her for it. I locked 
her in the room, and now God’s pun- 
ished me. He took her away and I 
deserved it. She was—such a little 
thing!” 

Haskell glanced at the slim clenched 
hand on her lap. There was no ring 
on it. She understood the look. 

“She wasn’t my child. I never had 
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one. She was my sister’s—my own 
sister’s—and I treated her the way I 
did! I was cruel to her. I knew how 
mean I was, and I kept on. There 
was—Baby. He was all she'd got to 
play with and I wouldn’t let her have 
him. Over and over again I drove 
him out, and he’d come back again. 
And she—she used to cry, and I 
wouldn’t listen. My God!” Her hands 
locked themselves tighter together. 
“She was a little bit of a thing, and 
when she cried it made her ill, and— 
I didn’t care, I scolded her. I tried to 
break her of it, but it wasn’t any use. 
She used to lie awake at nights and 
sob. I could hear her—I can hear her 
now. And when she was ill—. And 
I thought if I could get hold of Baby 
now and be good to him she’d under- 
stand. She would; she’d know I was 
sorry. But he—won’t let me. _ I’ve 
tried and tried—”’ 

Haskell looked at her with gray 
kindly eyes. “Then it was you who 
put the food in the garden?” 

“Yes. I brought it over at night, 
when I thought everyone was in bed. 
He comes round here because the peo- 
ple that used to have the house fed 
him, when I turned him out. I’ve left 
it for him, but he won’t touch it. He 
knows I put it there and he won't look 
at it.” 

She was silent a little, her fingers 
picking nervously at the fringe of the 
shawl as it lay across her knee. Has- 
kell rose and paced the room again. 
“Don’t you think,” he said, coming 
back to her, “that if we could catch 
the cat and take him back to your 
home he’d stay with you?” 

She faced him for a moment oddly, 
her mouth quivering. Then she bent 
her head down and began to sob, 
rocking herself to and fro. “He 
wouldn’t, he wouldn’t! He knows 
what I did and he won’t come near 
me! He just stands and looks. When 
Minnie was ill, he knew—he came 
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round the house and cried, and I drove 
him off. I wouldn’t let him come near 
her and she—she asked for him all the 
time, and I wouldn’t let him in and he 
knows it. He hates me.” 

“But if you—you petted him, you 
know,” Haskell blundered. “A cat’s 
a cat—” ! 

Her voice dropped to an awe-stricken 
whisper. “Sometimes I—don’t think he 
is a cat.” 

“What?” 

“I don’t think he is a cat,” she re- 
peated. 

“But—but what—” Haskell felt that 
this tragi-comedy was getting beyond 
him. 

“He’s—Minnie,” she said doggedly. 

Haskell dropped into a chair. He 
was a man who always prided himself 
upon his grip of common-sense, but he 
realized that there are situations with 
which common-sense is powerless 
to grapple, and this was one of 
them. 

He looked at the little woman in the 
armchair. Her eyes met his despair- 
ingly out of the faded face, and their 
obstinacy made them for the moment 
almost fanatic. 

“He’s Minnie,” she said again; “I 
know it.” 

“But—my dear lady.” 

“It isn’t any use. You can’t tell me 
anything I haven’t thought of for my- 
self. It was months before I’d give 
in to it, but I had to. If he isn’t 
Minnie why has he got all Minnie’s 
ways?’ she cried. “Why does he look 
like her and act like her? Tell me 
that! He never used to. He’s got 
Minnie’s eyes now. He watches me 
the same way she did—he’s frightened 
of me as she was. A cat wouldn’t act 
like that. He isn’t like a cat; you 
know yourself he isn’t if you’ve ever 
seen him. There’s stranger things in 
this world than anyone knows, and 
when God wants to punish people He’s 
got His own ways of doing it. You 
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can’t argue; I’ve done it myself and 
it’s no use. He’s Minnie—Minnie!”’ 

Haskell gave it up. The little sur- 
gery with its common-place practical 
fittings was just then as the stage-set- 
ting to some extravagant dream. If 
it was ludicrous, it had also its key- 
note of tragedy. He felt himself con- 
fronted by something which was out- 
side any powers of reasoning. He 
thought of the delicate Persian face, 
the uncatlike ways, the furtive human 
eyes, and he was ignobly silent. 

* * * * * + + 

The wind had risen and the rain was 
driving in gusts as he opened the sur- 
gery door to let her out. She paused on 
the threshold, her gray hair disordered 
about her drawn wrinkled face, her 
fingers clutching the shawl nervously, 
a small tossed waif of Autumn facing 
the soft vastness of the Spring night. 
As Haskell looked at her a pity rose 
in his heart deeper than the instinct 
of the physician. Here was no ill he 
could heal, no trouble he could help. 

“Keep that shawl round you,” he 
said gently. “You’re wet through 
now. And look here, you needn’t 
worry about Baby; I’ll look after him. 
You mustn’t come out at night like 
this again; you'll make yourself ill. 
You won’t, will you? I'll see that he’s 
all right. If he’d rather stay here he 
can, and I’ll see that he gets fed.” 

“And you’ll—be good to him?” 

“I’ll be good to him,” Haskell prom- 
ised gravely. 

* . . s * e . 

The housekeeper received such part 
of the story as he chose to tell her, 
next morning, with unemotional in- 
terest. 

“Miss Pindar?” she said, “‘Yes, likely 
enough it would be her cat. I never 
thought of it. She lives just round 
the corner here. I remember there 
was a yellow cat I used to see out in 
the garden; I wouldn’t wonder if it’s 
There were two Miss 


the same one. 
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Pinders,—Judge Pinder’s daughters— 
but only one of them married. She 
was the youngest, and then she died, 
and Miss Pinder had the little girl to 
live with her. I did hear she usen’t 
to treat her very well, but I don’t 
know. Miss Pinder got to be awful 
strict and old-maidish, living alone, 
and I suppose she wasn’t used to chil- 
dren and didn’t like the bother of 
them. She was a dear little soul, Min- 
nie. I used to feel sorry for her. 
Miss Pinder kept her shut up a 
lot, in the house. And then there 
was measles in the village, and the 
child took it and died. She always 
was a delicate little thing; she didn’t 
look like other children. I expect the 
way Miss Pinder treated her had some- 
thing to do with it. She didn’t know 
much about children.” 

“Did you know the child?’ Haskell 
asked. 

“I used to see her at the window. 
She was a pretty child, with yellow 
hair and big eyes, and she used to 
sit up there like a mouse and watch 
people go past. There wasn’t much 
else to amuse her, poor little soul! I 
often wondered Miss Pinder didn’t 
take to her more than she did. I guess 
she took her in out of duty; she didn’t 
seem to care for her much, and the 
child always looked scared of her. I 
suppose losing her mother made her 
strange. There was a lot of talk when 
she died. They said Miss Pinder didn’t 
give her enough to eat, but I don’t 
know. She was a dear little thing. I 
don’t think Miss Pinder was very kind 
to her.” 

“I see,” said Haskell. He stood for 
a moment looking out of the window. 

“By-the-way,” he continued, “if that 
cat comes round here, you might as 
well feed it. I suppose there’s always 
plenty? And,” he drew his hands out 
of his pockets, “if you can coax it in, 
any time, and catch it, you might let 
me know. I'll take it back to her.” 














The housekeeper glanced at him in- 
curiously. “Very well, Sir,” she said. 
* * a * * * oe 
Baby was not to be coaxed. He 
haunted the garden still, a small fur- 
tive shape, appearing and vanishing, 
unapproachable, elusive, an outcast 
and a vagrant. He never seemed to 
touch the food that was put out for 
him. His orange fur grew dingier as 
time went on, his face thinner, his 
eyes more uncatlike than ever in their 
intense gaze. Haskell made one or 
two unsuccessful attempts to capture 
him, first by cajolery, then by force. 
There was something uncanny in 
Baby’s persistent evasion. He kept 
his distance, watching Haskell’s 
manceuvres apprehensively, and the 
sudden movement of a hand was 
enough to send him off in noiseless 
flight. After a time Haskell gave up 
his efforts. If the cat came, it came; 

if it didn’t, it could stay away. 

A few stray crocuses showed in the 
neglected borders, delicate green spears 
pushing through the trodden earth. 
One morning the surgery bell rang; it 
was a messenger from Miss Pinder. 
Haskell put on his hat and coat and 
went round, 

A little frightened maidservant 
opened the door. Miss Pinder was ill; 
she had taken ¢old a week ago. Has- 
kell followed her through the narrow 
hall and up the prim carpeted stairs. 
Everywhere was an atmosphere of 
faded gentility, of spotless tidiness and 
reserve; the soullessness of a house 
where love has never entered. It struck 
Haskell that no man’s foot had ever 
trodden that well-kept stair-carpet, no 
man’s hand ever touched the polished 
banister. There was a faint scent of 
potpourri in the air, like the echo of 
some dead summer, or of a summer 
perhaps that had never been. 

Miss Pinder lay propped among pil- 
lows in a narrow bedstead. Her gray 
hair straggled about her face and her 
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eyes watched his coming eagerly. Her 
thin cheeks had the hectic flame of 


high fever; exposure and nervous 
strain were doing their belated work. 

“I’m ill, Doctor Haskell,” she said, 
“and I don’t suppose I'll get any bet- 
ter, but that wasn’t why I sent for 
you. I want you to tell me about 
Baby.” 

Haskell’s keen eyes travelled over the 
small spent form in the bed. “Oh, 
yes,—well, Baby’s all right,” he said 
cheerfully. “I saw him this morn- 
ing.” 

“And you feed him every day as you 
said you would?” she asked. “You're 
sure the other cats don’t get it instead? 
You do feed him, don’t you?” 

“Every day,” said Haskell. 

“I’ve been thinking lately,” she went 
on; “I wondered whether he might 
come back to the house here. I 
thought I heard him one night and I 
went out, but it wasn’t him. I have 
the scullery door left open, so that he 
can get in if he comes. But I don’t 
know, since I’ve been ill; I’m so afraid 
the girl shuts it. Don’t you think she 
might? You can’t trust servants al- 
ways. She’s a good girl, but—I 
thought I heard him last night, and it 
worried me so! It would be dreadful 
if he came back and couldn’t get in; 
he mightn’t come again. I wish you'd 
speak to her, Doctor Haskell. Tell 
her it’s got to be left open.” 

“I will” 

There was an unprofessional mist in 
his eyes as he went downstairs. He 
wrote out his prescription in the prim, 
tidy dining-room, and before he de- 
spatched the little servant with it he 
had a talk with her. Miss Pinder had 
been very queer lately; she seemed as 
if she couldn’t trust to anything being 
done unless she saw to it herself. And 
she worried about her cat; she used to 
get up at night and go into the garden, 
in her dressing-gown, to call it. Since 
she had been ill she would call the girl 
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two or three times in an evening, and 
send her outside to look. She made 
more fuss about that cat than if it was 
a child, expecting her to go to bed at 
night and leave the back door open! 

That visit was only the first of 
many. Miss Pinder did not get better, 
from want of will as much as any- 
thing. She took her medicine obedi- 
ently in Haskell’s presence, but he sus- 
pected her in his absence of not taking 
it at all. He made time on his rounds 
to go in to her every day for a chat. 
There was only one subject that ab- 
sorbed her, and to that subject Haskell 
wisely clung, acquiring a fine facility 
of invention as the days went by. He 
talked to her unweariedly of Baby, till 
he became so glib in his narrations 
that he fancied once or twice the little 
frail face against the pillows regarded 
him suspiciously. 

“You’re sure it’s him?’ Miss Pinder 
insisted one morning. “There might 
be other yellow cats. But you’d know 
him, wouldn’t you? You wouldn’t tell 
me all this if it wasn’t so?” 

“Certainly I wouldn’t,” said the doc- 
tor. “He’s as right as ninepence. My 
housekeeper saw him this morning. 
We'll have him quite tame by the time 
you’re about again,—in a week or 
two.” 

“I shan’t be,” said the little woman. 
She lay and looked out at the bright 
Spring morning, mortality fronting im- 
mortality, her face refined as by the 
trial of inward fires. “I was jealous 
of Minnie,” she went on. “I was jeal- 
ous because God never gave me any 
children of my own and I’d always 
wanted one; but He was right; I 
wouldn’t have known how to treat 
them. Doctor Haskell, do you think 
she’s ever going to forgive me?” 

Haskell stammered something unin- 
telligible, but his hand touched the 
burning one on the counterpane and 
closed on it gently. 

“TI think if I could get hold of Baby. 
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once—he’s so afraid of me. He won’t 
let me come near him; but if I could 
get him in my arms he’d have to un- 
derstand. He would, wouldn’t he? I 
wish you could catch him; he likes 
you. But I don’t want him frightened. 
Minnie always was a frightened little 
thing. I don’t want—” 

That evening Haskell spent a blas- 
phemous hour in the garden trying to 
capture Baby. He summoned the 
housekeeper to his aid, but with no 
avail. ‘They coaxed and manceuvred; 
the flitting shadowy figure eluded them, 
the big eyes watched and avoided them 
through the paling twilight. But the 
next morning, when Haskell took his 
pipe outside after breakfast, a dingy 
yellow blur caught his eye beside the 
brighter gold of the crocuses in the 
border. Some one else had carried 
out his original design, and Baby’s va- 
grancy was over. Haskell handled 
the little stiffened body pityingly; Baby 
had played the game out to a finish, 
and there seemed to him something of 
an irony in the fate which had be- 
trayed him so ignominiously at the 
last. It was not surrender; even now 
he felt absurdly that the real Baby 
had evaded him, uncatlike to the end; 
all he held was a mere wisp of yellow 
fur and starved rigid bones. 

That same evening Miss Pinder died. 
Haskell was with her in the afternoon. 
She had asked him her unvarying 
question. 

“Baby’s all right,” he said. 
him asleep in the garden.” 

“I’m so glad,” said Miss Pinder. He 
felt less of a brute as he saw her lean 
back contentedly. “I had a dream 
about him last night,” she said. “I 
dreamed he came to the door and cried 
and—and I couldn’t get the bolts un- 
done. And I looked out through the 
window and it was Minnie—I could see 
her little bare feet. I couldn’t undo 
the bolt. I’m—so glad.” Her eyes met 
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his with a sudden flicker of suspicion, 
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the intuition of a mind sharpened by 
approaching death. “You’re sure he’s 
all right—you aren’t just saying so?” 

“He’s all right,” said Haskell gently. 
“Why, he—he let me stroke him, this 
morning.” 

“I wish you’d brought him over.” 

Haskell looked down at the floor. 
“I'll bring him when you're better,” 
he said. 

“I’m so glad.” She was silent for a 
moment, her eyes straying about the 
room. “I’m glad he’s made friends 
with someone. He’s so,—so frightened 
of people. Dr. Haskell, you'll keep 
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him, won’t you? I can’t trust any one 
else. I want you to say you'll take 
care of him. It isn’t much to ask, is 
it—just a cat? A cat isn’t any trouble. © 
You'll let him stay with you—always?” 
Haskell thought of the little quiet 
bunch of fur. “Always,” he said. 
“He’s such a frightened little thing. 
I hated to think of leaving him—people 
mightn’t be kind; they wouldn't un- 
derstand—as you do. I’m glad you'll 
keep him,” said Miss Pinder. Then 
her mind seemed to wander a little. 
“Why—Minnie—” she said. 





THE ART 


Criticism has inclined to look 
askance at Blake, or to discuss him 
apart, as an unrelated phenomenon in 
art, an arbitrary explosion of genius; 
the question of his true rank and sig- 
nificance has been more or less shelved. 
Devotees speak of him, as if the rest of 
English art were something different 
and inferior; while the world in gener- 
al is content to dismiss him as a mys- 
tic, if not as a madman. There is 
much in his art and poetry to puzzle 
and to irritate ; so we need not be sur- 
prised by such opposite opinions. Yet 
Blake is worth understanding; nor is 
he quite so isolated an apparition as so 
many have assumed. The recent ex- 
hibition of some of his capital works at 
the Carfax Gallery has made the inter- 
est in his art more general than here- 
tofore; and the moment seems favor- 
able for an attempt to comprehend 
him as an artist. 

Blake was an idealist. Not only 
was he totally indifferent to worldly 
suecess, but he lived as if what we 
call the world had no significance or 
existence for him. His daily interests 
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and preoccupations were wholly in a’ 
world unseen. Such men are rare in 
any age and country; in our modern 
Western life particularly rare. But 
there was a further singularity about 
Blake. He was an idealist who was 
also an artist. . And, being an artist, 
he had inborn in him an eager delight 
in beauty, and an instinctive desire to 
express his ideas through lines and 
shapes and colors. How could preoc- 
cupation with the unseen world be 
reconciled with this instinct? Blake 
denounced the traditional divorce be- 
tween the body and the soul. The 
naked human body was to him divine, 
a thing of glory and of splendor. Just 
in this we find the explanation of two 
often opposed attitudes. The body 
was, to Blake, the symbol of the soul. 
He never uses its sensuous beauty as 
a motive in itself; indeed, his weak- 
ness is to violate and pervert that 
beauty; intent upon a world beyond, 
he too often refuses and ignores the 
infinite suggestions of Nature, the 
avenues to undiscovered beauty open 
to the imagination, and, using human ; 
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forms as characters in a language, 
writes his thoughts upon the back- 
ground of the unknown darkness. 

One of the finest and most famous 
of Blake’s drawings, one of those re- 
cently exhibited, is called Fire. It rep- 
resents a city in flames. In the fore- 
ground, on one side, is a group of 
pale women and children, awed into 
attitudes of terror; on the other, two 
young men carry on their bowed shoul- 
ders a great chest towards an old man 
whose treasure it seems to contain. The 
figures are cast into strong relief, or 
lit up with hovering gleams, by the 
conflagration beyond. There the san- 
guine flames, arising and triumphing, 
shoot up into the sky, twisting and 
moving continually among the glowing 
spires and pinnacles and columns, that 
will soon be ashes. No human inhabi- 
tant survives; the flames alone have 
become the beautiful and exulting 
population of the city. I understand 
why Nero played his fiddle to burning 
Rome, for the flames in their motion 
are like music, and seem calling for an 
answer. On the face of one of the 
watching children can be read an ex- 
pression that seems rapture. 

Who can look at this drawing and 
not feel that Blake’s heart is with the 
flames, triumphing and devouring the 
proud works of men, and creating, in 
their exuberant beauty, an apparition 
of power and glory, that makes the 
terrified efforts of these savers of ma- 
terial treasure seem impertinent and 
ridiculous? 

Throughout Blake’s art, the image 
of fire and flame is a constant and 
haunting presence. It inspires his de- 
sign so much, that not only do these 
wavering yet energetic forms play a 
signal part in his decorations, but the 
human bodies that people his art bend 
and float and aspire, rush, recoil, em- 
brace and tremble, with an accordant 
vehemence of motion. There was in- 
deed something fiame-like in the na- 
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ture of the man himself. One can see 
a justness in those fanciful flames of 
hair which Mrs. Blake gave her hus- 
band in that very interesting pencil 
portrait belonging to Mr. Herbert 
Horne. And, without the aid of alle- 
gory, we can find, in this particular 
passion of the artist, a purely artistic 
source of power and subject of inven- 
tion. Rhythmical line, radiant color— 
mastery of these is of theessence of art; 
and in the shapes of fire Blake could 
find, without distortion, a theme entire- 
ly congenial to his eye and hand. But it 
was also congenial to his soul. I can- 
not remember that any other European 
artist has treated this element with the 
peculiar imaginative joy of Blake. 
Those who have painted scenes of fire, 
from Raphael to Millais, have made 
the human terror and human courage 
evoked their subject. But of Blake I 
cannot but think that he rejoiced with 
his flames in their destruction of the 
materials of this world. Here certain- 
ly we seem to find an attitude quite 
opposite to that of the normal painter, 
prizing so much the world’s fair sur- 
face that ministers to his work and 
his delight. Yet the opposition is only 
apparent. It could only be real if art 
were indeed but imitation of nature. 
But art is never this. All creative 
minds, in whatever sphere they work, 
need to destroy the world that they 
may rebuild it new. Blake is only an 
extreme type. 

Art, in proportion to the greatness of 
the artist, communicates, always 
through the eye, realities that are vital 
to the soul, realities that liberate, ex-° 
pand, rejoice, and awe. These reali- 
ties dwell behind the surface of mate- 
rial fact presented us by nature, and 
are discovered and communicated only 
by the dissolving and re-creating mind. 
But in visible shape and color they can 
be presented, through the invention of 
rhythm in line, harmony in color, and 
by draughtsmanship which emphasizes 
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certain things, to communicate the 
sense of motion, force, weight, resist- 
ance, and aspiration. What, in the 
visible world, can express these ideas 
in the most naked and direct terms? 
Shapes of elements: the running lines 
of water, the soaring lines of fire, the 
inert mass of stony earth: above all, 
the naked human body, the portrayal 
of which, in its numberless gestures 
and attitudes of effort or endurance, 
moves us in corresponding fashion, 
with nearer and more subtle sym- 
pathy than any other thing. It is just 
these that Blake takes for his subject. 

But now, for a moment, consider the 
general aspect of art in the time of 
Blake’s birth and upbringing. It was 
concerned, as art had been concerned 
since the Renaissance, mainly with 
the beauty and significance of mate- 
rial life. The joy of living, the glory 
of human power and achievement, the 
delight of choice surroundings, the 


proud assertion of personality—these 


inspired Renaissance art; since then, 
the high glow had gone indeed, the 
pulse of life grown calmer, lyrical joy 
had ebbed to easy pleasure, the imagi- 
nation of men was tamed, fact and 
reason dominated thought. Yet 
a noble art was still possible, and mas- 
terpieces were being painted. Beauty 
was still sought and found. But the 
deliberate, patient way of Reynolds 
seemed like cold indifference to the im- 
petuous passion of Blake; eager to 
reach by the directest road the essen- 
tial forms of imagination, he could not 
understand the temper that seeks 
through tender unveilings to disclose 
reality, is fearful to snatch rudely or 
hastily at beauty, and accepts the ac- 
cident and fashion of the time as natu- 
ral ceremony in the rites of art. 
Blake’s scorn for his famous contem- 
poraries was that of a headlong lover 
for the formal ways of wooing. Start- 
ing from an @ priori conception of full- 
blown beauty, he deemed the general 
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view of art in his time, as an adorn- 
ment and amenity, enhancing the en- 
joyment of this world as man’s home, — 
the height of folly and wrongness. 
Without interest in his material sur- 
roundings, he hated drawing from the 
model; it smelt to him, he said, of mor- 
tality. And we have his famous as- 
sertion in old age, that the contempla- 
tion of natural objects weakened, and . 
had always weakened, imagination in 
him. His contrast with his fellows 
was like that of a naked man walking 
among the carefully and choicely 
dressed. 

Here are two extremes. JHach in its 
way can be justified. In the painting 
to which we are accustomed, the ac- 
ceptance of Nature’saccident and detail - 
preponderates so vastly, that Blake 
seems a very singular exception. Yet 
there already existed in the world a 
great school, illustrated by countless 
painters, in which Blake would have 
taken his place as a normal example, 
and his English contemporaries have 
stood out as exceptions. But this was 
not in Europe; it was in Asia. The 
Chinese painters of a thousand years 
ago chose their subjects with the same . 
sort of intention as that which moved 
Blake; they too dwelt on rhythmical- 
ly sweeping lines, they too loved to 
evoke, in bold and happy symbol, the 
shapes of flame and water; they too 
eared nothing for full realization, only 
for the seizure of life in what they 
saw; they too, led by the same instinct 
of the idealist, rejected chiaroscuro, 
and worked in light washes and vivid 
outlines of water color, or in glowing 
tones enriched with gold on a sombre 
ground. Their besetting weakness, 
like Blake’s, was a tendency to distor- 
tion and grotesqueness. And, just as 
Blake despised the naturalism of his 
contemporaries, so the Japanese in- 
heritors of this Chinese classical tradi- 
tion reproached the art of Europe, 
when first brought within their ken, 
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for its imitative spirit and its appeal 
to the bourgeois mind. But Blake, 
though he used much Chinese ink, was 
quite ignorant, like the rest of Europe, 
of this art’s existence. And, in one re- 
spect, the example would not have 
served him; for the art of Asia, in its 
ideal schools, has eschewed almost en- 
tirely the naked human form. 

Was there nothing in European art 
to provide a noble and inspiring model 
for such an -art as Blake desired? 
There was one transcendant example: 
the art of Michael Angelo. Disdainful 
of almost everything that painters 
choose and delight in, Michael Angelo 
created his visions of beauty; pity, 
power, and terror through the sole in- 
strument of the human body. Here 
was an art far removed from the or- 
dinary sympathies of the painter. 
Blake collected prints after Michael 
Angelo when he could; and the abid- 
ing remembrance of that stupendous 
art became a more and more powerful 
influence. Yet, though Michael Angelo 
gave him-much, showed him the 
heights of towering imagination, the 
influence was one-sided, and not whol- 
ly good. We must remember, first, 
that he only knew the Sistine ceiling 
and the Last Judgment in prints; and 
everyone who knows the prints 
that were available to him, knows 
how poor and often false  trans- 
lations these were. Again, Blake’s 
own defects of nature and of 
training hindered him. A certain ar- 
rogance was at the root, perhaps, of 
those defects. He claimed that what 
he saw with his imagination was far 
clearer, more defined, and beautiful, 
than what other men saw with their 
eyes. He claimed to copy his visions 
no less exactly than those others copied 
Nature. But alas! when we turn to 
the forms that people Blake’s imagina- 
tion, we find something that (apart 
from attitude and movement) does not 
transcend in beauty what we see with 
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our eyes. Nay, more, we see that 
there is much in these imagined types 
which comes not direct from heaven, 
but is unconsciously taken from art 
which he admired. From the Last 
Judgment of Michael Angelo, and from 
later imitators, is borrowed the full 
muscular development which shows 
often so strangely on his unearthly 
forms. And not well borrowed; for, 
with Michael Angelo, these extreme 
Herculean types are but the last fruit 
of a life’s concentrated labor on sculp- 
turesque form, of patient study fed by 
much familiarity with the nude in na- 
ture, as well as by the models of an- 
tique sculpture and the previous 
achievements of men like Donatello. 
Whereas, with Blake, this element is 
added on, from the outside, to an art 
whose essential instinct has a different 
bias. 

Once and again, indeed, by force of 
imagination, Blake rises to something 
like the “terribleness” of the Floren- 
tine. Elohim Creating Adam, the large 
water color in the Butts collection, is 
a splendid conception. Michael An- 
gelo, in the same subject, dwelt on the 
effortlessness of power in the Creator; 
and Adam, in unrealizing lethargy, 
waits but the finger of command to 
rise in his heroic stature and unmarred 
beauty. 

But, in Blake’s picture, the act of cre- 
ation is in agony, felt with overpower- 
ing effect by the spectator; his Adam, 
with the serpent coiled about his legs, 
seems dragged reluctantly, as if con- 
scious in his awakening of the full 
tragic meaning of human destiny, from 
the kind oblivion of elemental eartn. 
Here, in a subject where Michael An- 
gelo provided a direct model, there is 
no visible influence of Blake’s great 
precursor. The painter is here work- 
ing with natural fire in his own 
vein; and, instead of dwelling on 
muscular form and sculptured mass, 
achieves his effect by grand and ener- 











getic rhythm of line. And this aim 
is that predominant in all Blake’s 
most successful works. 

There was, indeed, in Michael An- 
gelo’s art, something that conflicted 
with Blake’s inborn ideals, both spir- 
itual and artistic. For the instinct 
which led him to repudiate chiaro- 
scuro, and to express his ideas in pure 
and sweeping lines, corresponded with 
his scorn for the material world. I 
cannot but think that the tyrannical 
example of Michael Angelo led him 
astray. Among other Italians, Botti- 
celli would have been a happier model. 
In the famous drawings to Dante, 
especially those to the Paradiso, there 
is much that Blake must have found 
akin, .and enthusiastically admired. 
But Botticelli, like Giotto and the early 
Sienese, with their. more ideal atmos- 
phere, was, necessarily, unknown to 
Blake. 

There was, however, the medieval 
art of Northern Europe, in which a 
similar atmosphere was intensified, 
and which stood in still sharper con- 
trast with the material pride and splen- 
dor of the Renaissance; and this, in 
such monuments as were accessible, 
Blake studied assiduously and with de- 
votion. For whole years of his ap- 
prenticeship, he studied and drew from 
the Gothic tombs in Westminster Ab- 
bey: as Mr. MacColl says, “their su- 
pine figures haunt his design.” One 
feels that the slender figures and flow- 
ing draperies of medieval sculpture, 
such as the great statues of Chatres 
Cathedral, are more consonant with 
the spiritual fervor of Blake’s mind, 
and with the natural conventions of 
his art, than the earth-born energy 
and passion of great masters of 
the nude. But, besides the Abbey 
sculptures, I cannot but think that 
Blake must have seen some medieval 
manuscripts. In any case, his own 


decorated books revive the spirit of 
illuminated missals; and this field af- 
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forded scope for a side of his art in 
which Michael Angelo could give him 
nothing: the innocent playful delight 
in the pleasantness of green leaf and 
curling tendril, the sense of spring and 
morning, which the Renaissance had 


lost, flower into decorative fancies 
about the borders of his pages. 

In this turning back to the Middle 
Ages, a movement already beginning 
to awaken in more minds and more 
various ways than we are apt to re- 
member, but especially in such mem- 
orable work as Chatterton’s poems, we 
find at once Blake’s relation to the 
earlier imagination of England, and 
his inspiring potency for the future in 
the renewal of English art by Rossetti 
and his followers. But this return was 
no formalized revival, like the German 
school of “Christian” painters; Blake 
was far too fiery a spirit to submit his 
ways so humbly to those of any past; 
the positive and revolting element in 
him added passion and exuberance to 
kindle what was indeed a wholesome 
reinsistence on decorative qualities in 
art, but for which, in Blake’s hands, 
decoration seems a tame word. “Yet, 
as the imaginative and poetical side of 
his art has been so constantly and too 
exclusively dwelt upon, it is well to 
insist on this other side, and its value 
to succeeding art. 

Nourished and supported by no liv- 
ing tradition in his own age, hampered 
by want of opportunity and training, 
it is small wonder that his production 
was marred in its growth. Where 
the lack of satisfying example reduced 
him to his own resources, we see him 
unconsciously falling back on the con- 
ventions of his age; the eighteenth 
century steps in, and he becomes, for 
the moment, a companion of Fuseli 
and Mortimer. Also, that other ele- 
ment in his mind which led him to 
take Michael Angelo for a model, 
warped him, as I think, in its working 
out; and though, in the vein of sombre 
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and marmoreal imagination, he pro- 
duced, as in certain pages of Jerusalem, 
magnificent designs, his later work is 
oftener marred by the distortion and 
unrealized effort at grandeur, which 
went with the troubling and overshad- 
owing of his poetry in the later 
Prophetic Books. He lost the sweet- 
ness, the clear and fluid grace, of his 
earlier imagination; only at last in the 
Job, the two strains are grandly mar- 
ried and made one. 

This and the other Books will prob- 
ably always stand as Blake’s great 
achievement in art. But, among the 
paintings, besides a good deal that has 
little worth, there is enough and to 
spare for whole-hearted admiration. 
Not only splendid in daring of concep- 
tion, the best of them are wrought 
with wonderful harmony and justness 
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of execution. His use of water colors, 
limpid radiant washes enforced with a 
reed-pen outline, produced examples 
that remain among the happiest works 
in that medium, preserving, with true 
insight inte the genius of his mate- 
rials, the lightness and unlabored char- 
acter of a drawing. The River of Life 
is, surely, one of the loveliest water 
colors that have been made in Eng- 
land. And when, with a different end 
in view, he wrought in opaque pig- 
ment, he invented for the Pitt in the 
National Gallery, for the Bard, recent- 
ly exhibited, and for his later color- 
prints, a technique that was admirably 
adapted for the effect desired. His 
claim is true, that those spoke falsely, 
who said he could conceive, but could 
not execute. 
Laurence Binyon. 
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The South American traveller Bates 
makes a remarkable statement in his 
account of the sloth. He says that he 
saw one swim across a river which 
was five hundred yards wide. Com- 
menting on this assertion, I said that 
I thought Mr. Bates must be mistaken, 
and expressed the opinion that the ani- 
mal is incapable of swimming. Writ- 
ing to me about this remark of mine, 
Mr. W. H. Hudson asks if there are any 
mammals at all which are unable to 
swim. This letter has induced me to 
look up my notes on the subject, and 
give the result of some experiments 
on the swimming powers of animals. 

I cannot believe that the sloth ever 
voluntarily takes to the water, yet I 
find some writers asserting that “it 
swims well.” Those authors have 


evidently been misled by Mr. Bates’s 
error, Bates being looked upon as an 


eminent authority on South American 
natural history. 

The general ideas about the sloth 
are wrong. On the ground it is an 
awkward and nearly helpless animal; 
in the trees it isso active that its arch- 
enemy, the jaguar, has great difficulty 
in capturing it; in fact seldom does so 
except by surprise. The sloth never 
willingly leaves the trees. It only 
does so to gain some fresh position 
which it cannot reach by climbing 
from bough to bough. Like the rab- 
bit, the sloth never drinks; and I have 
never seen one approach the water. It 
is only on rare occasions that I have 
succeeded in getting possession of one 
alive. 

On one occasion I sent some Indians 
up a tree to capture a three-toed sloth, 
or ai (Bradypus tridactylus); and they 
succeeded in cutting off its retreat to 























other trees, and driving it to the ends 
of some small branches which over- 
hung a deep pool. It could only be 
captured by cutting the branches and 
letting it fall into the water. Here 
it exhibited great distress, crying pite- 
ously, and making futile efforts to 
climb the steep banks of the pool. It 
did not endeavor to escape by swim- 
ming across the water, and permitted 
itself to be lifted out by hand. This 
seems to show that it was not gifted 
with any great swimming powers. 

But it should be remarked that it 
had been completely immersed and 
wetted in its fall; and that some heavy 
animals, which can swim after a fash- 
ion, will drown as they float if their 
fur is completely saturated. This is 
the case with rabbits and many of the 
mouse tribe. The common mouse, and 
the field mouse, can only swim a few 
yards; they drown in the act of swim- 
ming. The same is also true of the 
rabbit, and most (perhaps all) small 
eats, though lions and tigers swim 
well, and often cross large rivers, as 
do the large cats of America—that is, 
the puma and the jaguar. The latter 
deserves the name of the water-cat; 
for it habitually haunts large rivers 
and lakes, and, contrary to the habits 
of all other cats, seems to love the 
water. None of the American small 
eats ever voluntarily enter water, but 
they fish from the banks of streams 
and from partly submerged roots, &c., 
clawing the fish out as they swim 
past. 

Though the rabbit cannot swim, and 
avoids damp situations, the hare, as is 
generally known, swims well; and so, 
indeed, do the great majority of mam- 
mals. 

All deer are expert and most grace- 
ful swimmers; and in this they are 
equalled by the horse. The latter ani- 
mal can swim for miles without be- 
coming exhausted. Horses have been 
known to cross the Niagara River from 
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the American to the Canadian side for 
the purpose of returning to their old 
stables. It may be useful to give a 
few hints on crossing rivers with 
horses. A mounted man should slip 
off behind, and, holding lightly by the 
animal’s tail, permit himself to be 
towed across. This method puts the 
least strain on the horse, and is the 
safest for the man. The horse, also, 
should be permitted to take its own 
way. It is remarkable with what 
strange instinct (or is it reason?) it will 
choose the best landing-place on the 
opposite bank, avoiding dangerous cur- 
rents and quicksands—at any rate, this 
is my experience with American 
horses. 

With the exception of aquatic ani- 
mals, the bear is probably the strong- 
est and best swimmer among main- 
mals. I have known the American 
black bear to swim across small lakes, 
and arms of the larger bodies of water, 
a distance of at least twenty miles 
without a break, and though many 
bears have, no doubt, reached the 
island of Anticosti, in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, on ice floes, I am sure 
others have swum thither from the 
mainland, travelling probably, in some 
instances, thirty miles through the 
water. No black bear will go a yard 
out of its way to avoid water, but 
passes straight through any river or 
lake that lies in its way. The grizzly 
bear is mostly an inhabitant of dry, 
rocky tracts; but even grizzlies often 
take to the water, for no perceptible 
cause except love of it. 

Though the mouse cannot swim fur- 
ther than a few yards, the rat is a pow- 
erful swimmer, and the river that will 
bar its course must not aply be broad 
but of strong current also. Lemmings 
and other small rodents are also good 
swimmers; but there are some small 
mammals that have as great a dread 
of water as they have of fire; among 
them the American squirrel. This 
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little animal, like the mouse, can swim 
only a very few yards, when it drowns, 
the carcase remaining afloat long after 
death. 

The mole also, though a powerful 
swimmer, drowns very rapidly, the 
reason in this case, as in the others, 
appearing to be an inability to hold the 
nostrils above the ripple of the water. 
Probably they would live a considera- 
ble time if they remained motionless 
and simply floated; but it is a remark- 
able fact that all animals, except man 
and monkeys, strike out and naturally 
go through the motions of swimming. 
I include birds among the animals; but 
of these we shall treat presently. 

Monkeys cannot swim, and have a 
great dread of water. If they drop 
accidentally into a river, which they 
sometimes do when squabbling among 
themselves, or when they are pursued 
by an enemy, they seldom succeed in 
struggling out, but are _ speedily 
drowned. 

I should have added that bats, also, 
are helpless in the water, and perhaps 
drown more speedily than any other 
mammal, though I have but seldom 
seen them in the water. A few were 
knocked into the river in an attempt 
to secure them in a net fixed to a pole; 
and I once saw one plunge into the 
water in its attempt to elude a hawk— 
species not ascertained, but probably a 
buzzard, a bird which, in America, fre- 


quently hawks in the dusk of evening. . 


There are many small mammals 
which, though good swimmers, dread 
the water exceedingly, and a river of 
very moderate width limits their habi- 
tat in a country as effectually as would 
the ocean. These are mostly the in- 
habitants of dry sandy plains or rocky 
districts. I do not say that the arma- 
dillo is one of these animals, but, 
though armadillos can swim well, they 
evince great terror of being immersed 
in water, and will struggle violently to 
prevent it. Once in, however, they 
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act very differently from the sloth, and 
swim away rapidly to escape. 

Everybody knows how much dogs 
differ in their ability as swimmers, re- 
trievers and water-spaniels being the 
water-dogs par excellence. A Russian 
retriever which I once owned was re- 
markable as a water-dog, preferring 
the sea to fresh water for his bath. He 
often swam so far out that I lost sight 
of him, and could not find him, 
even through aé_ glass. He must 
have gone at least two or three miles 
straight out to sea, and several times 
I gave him up for lost. He always, 
however, came straight back to the 
spot whence he started. The liking 
of this dog for tallow was so great 
that he would eat all the candles he 
could find in the house, searching the 
bedrooms for them. He often took 
them when lighted from the tables; 
and he was so fierce that nobody dare 
interfere with him unless his master 
was at hand. 

There is the same difference regard- 
ing liking for the water among wild 
animals of the dog kind as there is 
among the domestic animals. Wolves, 
though they can swim tolerably well, 
never care to enter the water except 
to escape pursuit. They will not enter 
it after their prey, as dogs do, but 
will gallop round a lake or pond to 
meet the escaping victim. If the lat- 
ter cross a river, the wolves at once 
give up the chase. 

Foxes take to the water much .more 
readily than wolves; but even these 
are not fond of it—I am speaking, of 
course, of American foxes. It is sin- 
gular that the Arctic fox, which is 
found only on or near the coasts, is far 
more reluctant to wet its fur than are 
the other foxes, known as black, red, 
gray, cross-foxes, &c., which are, how- 
ever, all one species, as I have conclu- 
sively proved by finding all the various 
colors in one litter over and over again. 

I have never seen any of the Ameri- 





can porcupines (called tree-porcupines) 
in the water; but I found one drowned 
in a South American river. I conclude, 
therefore, that they cannot swim. 

We come now to birds. One would 
expect that the light bodies of birds, 
with their bones full of air-cells, would 
be admirably adapted to keep them 
afloat. Such is not the case, how- 
ever. 

Birds drown more rapidly than most 
other animals that can swim at all. 
When they fall into the water, most 
species are submerged with the excep- 
tion of the head and a very small part 
of the neck. They at once strike out 
with their legs, but never use their 
wings, swimming in an aimless fashion, 
or often involuntarily making a great 
circuit. They die in a very few min- 
utes; which is the more remarkable as 
the head seems to be kept above water 
to the last; and I am inclined to think 
that they die rather from shock than 
from actual drowning. These remarks 
do not apply to wounded birds; but it 
seems not to matter whether or not the 
bird has been winged before falling 
into the water. The results are the 
same. 

With regard to natatorial birds, these 
swim and dive well, even after being 
severely wounded; but there are many 
water-fowl which do not dive, which 
either rise from the water with great 
difficulty or cannot rise at all, if the 
whole of their feathers are wetted. All 
persons who have carefully watched 
gulls must have noticed how reluctant 
they are to wet the feathers of their 
wings. When they drop on to the sea, 
_-the wings are stretched up out of the 
way, and when the bird is settled on 
the surface of the water, carefully 
crossed on the back where the wet 
cannot reach them. 

Many gulls, if plunged under the 
water, cannot rise until the feathers 
have dried. In such circumstances 


they swim for rocks, or raise their 
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wings the better to catch the rays of 
the sun. Neither can coots and moor- 
hens rise if they are thoroughly wet- 
ted. These latter birds, with divers 
and some others, are heavy flyers at 
the best of times. The divers trust 
more to their tricks and subterfuges 
than to actual flight. I found it a 
difficult task to compel the great divers 
to rise. 

Small birds, such as _ finches, 
thrushes, jays, &c., have no power of 
progression at all in the water; and 
though they do not immediately sink, 
yet they drown very speedily. 

Such birds as ducks, geese, &c., are 
provided with oil ducts from which 
they keep their feathers greased. I 
believe that all water-fowl have this 
means of rendering their feathers part- 
ly impervious to the penetration of 
wet; and though in some the oil is not 
sufficient in quantity to prevent the 
feathers of the back from becoming 
wet, this does not seem to be the case 
with the duck, which rises more easily 
from the surface of the water than any 
other natatorial bird. All I can say 
further with regard to ducks and geese 
is that wounded birds, falling from a 
height that caused them to reach the 
water with force enough to bury them 
beneath it for a moment, and thus en- 
sure their complete wetting, would 
yet sometimes immediately rise again, 
which was never the case with gulls. 
Wounded ducks and geese are always 
more difficult to run down and secure 
in the water than any other kind of 
birds, divers excepted. 

All reptiles can swim, but toads and 
many lizards never voluntarily take to 
the water, and, if put into it, will get 
out again as speedily as possible. They 
can swim, and never drown. Snakes 
are expert swimmers; and many of 
them, of strictly terrestrial species, will 
swim with facility if thrown into the 
water. Others, that are not in any re- 
spect organized for a natatorial life, 
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frequently enter streams from choice, 
and probably in search of prey. 

I think it is impossible to drown a 
tortoise. At any rate, it will speedily 
revive after being submerged many 
hours. The species can all swim, 
though many of them rather float than 
propel themselves. I have never seen 
them described as amphibious animals, 
but such, I think, they are. 

Among lower animals the Arachnide 
are the easiest drowned, and the 
Coleoptera the hardest to destroy by 
means of submersion. In South Amer- 
ica, I, not knowing how otherwise to 
destroy the large beetles I wished to 
preserve, in such a way as to prevent 
torturing them, tried to drown them. 
In a few minutes they were insensible 
and appeared to be dead; but after a 
submergence of a hundred hours, they 
recovered in a few minutes when taken 
out of the water, and were as lively as 
ever. These beetles do not sink, and 
can swim well; and if they accident- 
ally fall into the water, ustially suc- 
ceed in crawling out again. 

It is very different with spiders. 
These creatures do not even struggle 
in the water. They sink rapidly, spread 
out their legs, and are dead in two or 
three minutes. Even the large bird- 
eating spiders of Brazil, fierce and ag- 
gressive as they are, succumb the min- 
ute after they are placed in the water. 
They make no efforts to save them- 
selves. The same remarks are applica- 
ble to the scorpions; but it should be 
noted that Arachnide are more easily 
killed than any of those minute ani- 
mals which are popularly called in- 
sects. The slightest prick in the tho- 
rax with a needle results in the speedy 
death of a spider or a scorpion. 

But some spiders glide on the sur- 
face of the water so quickly that the 
eye can scarcely follow their move- 
ments. I have even noticed a small 
spider riding on the waves of the sea 
on several parts of the coast of South 
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America. It is never submerged; but 
when the water is unusually rough ft 
mysteriously disappears, coming ashore, 
as I suppose, and hiding among the 
stones. 

Insects generally can swim, and the 
specific gravity of nearly all of them 
is much less than that of water. There 
are scarcely any creatures, from the 
highest to the lowest, in the animal 
kingdom that cannot float buoyantly. 
Earthworms, caterpillars, and grubs 
sink; and immersion is usually fatal to 
butterflies and moths; but I do not 
know of any others than these, and 
those previously mentioned, which 
have not a fair chance of getting out 
of the water if they accidentally fall in. 
I have seen small flies rapidly swim a 
distance of quite twenty yards to the 
bank of a river, climb up a blade of 
grass, and, after waiting for their 
wings to dry, fly gaily away. Insects 
falling into the water have far more 
to dread from predacious fishes than 
from the mere immersion, though of 
course many are lost. 

On the theory, scientific or physical, 
of the swimming powers of animals I 
cannot enter. Whether their skill in 
natation is the outcome of experience, 
reason, or instinct is matter of opinion. 
As I find that the young of animals 
which are good swimmers (as the dog, 
jaguar, and even the otter) have no no- 
tion of swimming until they attain a 
certain age and have had some experi- 
ence, my own opinion is that their 
powers are not merely instinctive; and 
I am disposed to place them on the 
same footing as human beings. I 
have long been of opinion that animals 
have reasoning powers—some of them 
very great reasoning powers—but that 
has only incidental connection with 
my present subject. 

What I would say is that human be- 
ings have greater swimming powers 
than most of the lower animals, but 
few individuals develop those powers. 
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Indeed, it is more than probable that 
not one man in fifty can swim at all, 
simply; because be has never learned 
to, or lacks the nerve to act aright 
when he unexpectedly finds himself in 
the water. Recently a man, in endeav- 
oring to swim across the English Chan- 
nel, is said to have swum a distance 
of thirty miles. The only land animal 
I have seen swim a distance nearly as 
great as this was an American black 
bear; but American deer sometimes 
swim a distance of twelve or fourteen 
miles at a stretch. The Russian re- 
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triever alluded to above once followed 
a canoe for nine miles, but he was 
much exhausted at the end of that dis- 
tance. A friend who is fond of cours- 
ing says that hares are found on islets 
on the Essex coast which are a mile 
from the shore, and I have known rats 
in America swim across rivers which 
were a mile and a quarter to two miles 
wide; but, unfortunately, I have only 
such trivial records of the distances 
animals can swim. A systematic table 
of their powers in this respect would 
be of great value to the naturalist. 
Paul Fountain, 
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There are writers whose style seems 
to show that they thought wholly in 
words. There are no traces in it of 
any difficulty of expression and none 
of the faults or virtues which such 
difficulties produce, Macaulay is a good 
example of such writers. You may 
almost say of him that he thought 
rhetorically and that there is no differ- 
ence between his meditations and his 
speeches except that the latter were 
uttered aloud; for there are uncon- 
scious tricks of rhetoric even in his 
most thoughtful passages. This is the 
secret both of his merits and his short- 
comings. His style is irresistibly 
clear and decisive. He has no doubts 
and communicates none to his readers. 
He has clear verbal propositions ready 
to hand for the embodiment of all his 
beliefs, and the very clearness of their 
form helps to convince him of their 
truth. Words were such willing ser- 
vants to him that he trusted in them 
absolutely. They rushed forward to 
do his bidding, and by their very 
promptness checked the birth of those 
misgivings and reservations that arise 
in the interval of effort between 
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thought and its expression. So noth- 
ing that he wrote suggests its own in- 
adequacy. His thoughts never went 
beyond what could be expressed in 
words, and he almost persuades you 
that there is no thought beyond his 
powers of expression. But when you 
have finished reading him, and the 
glow of easy mental exercise has died 
away, your mind seems to have passed 
through an agreeable and rather excit- 
ing experience, after which it is con- 
tent with a complete rest. His argu- 
ment has exhausted both itself and 
you and leaves no after-thought in 
your brain. He has proved his point 
to his own satisfaction and to yours; 
but beyond that he has no influence 
upon you, and your ways of thought 
remain the same as if you had never 
read him. 

Then you remember that there is an- 
other kind of writing, that is less con- 
fident of itself and does not profess to 
solve all the problems of life, or to 
perform the whole process of thought 
for the reader, leaving him only to 
observe the process performed. Rather 
it supplies material to be brooded over 
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and sets you thinking in a way you 
have never thought before. It com- 
municates emotions that increase with 
consideration, not so much through 
the plain meanings of the words, as 
by images that suggest distances and 
depths of thought, by phrases with 
some magic of association rising out of 
the union of the words that form 
them, and by a haunting quality in 
the very sound and rhythm of the sen- 
tences. It is as if you listened to a 
great orator, and were moved not only 
by his arguments but by the cadence 
of his voice and the sweep of his ges- 
tures. 

When Milton writes of-a “fugitive 
and cloistered virtue,” the very printed 
words seem to ring with the vehe- 
mence of his scorn. There is some- 
thing im the association of those un- 
expected adjectives more forcible than 
any formal argument. They raise an 
image of his mind, sweeping the whole 
range of language in its eagerness to 
express itself, and hurling words to- 
gether that have never met before. So 
it is that difficulty of expression, when 
triumphantly surmounted, begets pow- 
er. Milton was possessed by an emo- 
tion that he could not easily put into 
words. If he had spoken coldly and 
without effort, he would have produced 
a platitude. In his labor to express all 
that he felt he turned it into a new 
and living truth. Some process that 
cannot be analyzed occurred between 
his thought and the utterance of it by 
which it was born again alive in 
words, and by another incalculable pro- 
cess the words communicate the emo- 
tion in which they were begotten to 
the reader’s mind. This is the tri- 
umph to be won out of the conflict of 
thought and language and it is a tri- 
umph altogether beyond the reach of 
fluency and ease. Some passion of 
indignation or beauty urges a writer 
to attempt what seems an impossibil- 
ity and the very vehemence of his at- 
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tempt carries him up to the perform- 
ance of it. Beauty of language seems 
always to be born out of the struggle 
to express in words, thoughts or emo- 
tions beyond their compass. It is 
something accidental and _ indirect, 
something that cannot be achieved by 
rule or in cold blood. So the rhythm 
of verse is not the mere rule of a game, 
but the expression of an emotion that 
could not find its way into words 
without that rhythm. Language ex- 
pressing emotion falls naturally into 
rhythm and is filled with imagery and 
sweet sounding collocations of words, 
and echoes, and alliterations, and all 
those. other devices that give poetry 


a likeness to music. The more 
emotional language becomes’ the 
nearer it approaches to music, 
for music is our only medium 


for the expression of pure emotion. 
That is why we call the most purely 
emotional poems lyrical. It is emo- 
tion that gives form both to words and 
to music and there is almost the sym- 
metry of a tune in such poems as 
“Take, oh, take those lips away” and 
“Music, when soft voices die.” 

But directly thought begins to over- 
balance emotion some of that sym- 
metry is- lost. So the distinction 
between prose and poetry is a natural 
one, though it is difficult to hit upon 
an exact point of division between 
them. The form of verse is purely 
artificial where there is no emotion in 
the matter, and a sudden access of 
emotion may heighten prose with all 
the essential qualities of poetry. 
Where such heightening is sponta- 
neous and the emotion is kindled natu- 
rally out of the writer’s process of 
thought, there is nothing incongruous 
in the change from one manner to an- 
other; it is only the natural expression 
of a change in the character of what 
is expressed. But the prose writer 


must be more careful even than the 
poet never to write more intensely 
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than he feels. There is a continual 
danger in the very adaptability of his 
medium. It is taken for granted that 
verse shall only be used for the ex- 
pression of emotional thought, and the 
incongruity of prosaic matter versified 
betrays itself at once; it cannot be set 
to the rhythm or expressed in the lan- 
guage proper to poetry. There is no 
such hard and fast rule about prose. 
It is used for all purposes, and may 
pass by imperceptible transitions from 
the lowest to the highest themes. So 
prose writers are often tempted to apply 
the higher manner to the lower mat- 
ter. They look to style to poetize 
what is naturally prosaic. They re- 
mind one of the florid preacher who 
utters his fattest latitudes in his 
most impressive voice. It is strange 
indeed that we hear more of style in 
prose than in verse. Verse is so much 
less various in its possibilities than 
prose, so much stricter in its form, 
and deals with a so much narrower 
range of thought and emotion, that it 
really does admit of some systemati- 
zation of the methods of expression. 
It is restricted in vocabulary and in 
imagery, just as it is restricted in sub- 
ject matter and in rhythm. But all 
kinds of words and images may be 
used in prose, and what is suitable for 
one passage may be quite unfitted for 
the next. It is impossible to acquire 
a style adaptable to all emergencies. 
The onlysafeguard against fine writing, 
writing that may deceive yourself even 
more than your readers, is the deter- 
mination to say neither more nor less 
than you think; where you write 
easily, to write simply; and when your 
thought is difficult to express, to 
wrestle with it until you are satisfied 
with the expression. Keep close to 
the thought and never let the reminis- 
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cence of other men’s rhythms or 
phrases carry you out of touch with 
it. . Thought is the morality of prose, 
as drawing has been called the moral- 
ity of art, and, so soon as you leave go 
of thought to pursue manner, you are 
telling a writer’s lie. The prejudice 
against prose poetry is natural. It is 
So easy for a rounded sentence to be 
larger than the thought it contains, for 
antithesis to be merely verbal, and for 
adjectives to distract the mind from 
the main arguments and to improve 
the rhythm without adding to the 
sense, Words themselves, as used by 
some facile writers, seem to generate 
a kind of spurious emotion, a hysteria 
that increases with its own indulgence; 
and the further that emotion carries 
the writer from the main purpose of 
his writing, the more evident become 
all the faults of his style. Prose can- 
not be purely emotional. Its essential 
stuff is thought, and emotion must be 
only an accident to it. But as, in the 
greatest music, emotion is charged 
with thought, and hearing one of Bee- 
thoven’s melodies you feel that it is 
the emotional expression of a man 
who has the habit of profound thought, 
so the higher beauties of prose are al- 
ways the expression of thought 
charged with emotion and arise out of 
the effort to utter something more than 
a merely logical proposition. The ex- 
ercise of the reason must persist 
through the most heightened passages; 
that alone can connect them with the 
more prosaic context; but where rea- 
son is flushed with emotion it seems to 
persuade with a stronger force than 
argument. Plain words are combined 
so as to express more than their own 
meaning and to be haunted by a mys- 
tery of thought beyond their compass. 
A. Clutton Brock. 
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THE DEFINITION OF A RHODES SCHOLAR. 


There is now on the way from New 
York to Oxford a great volume of 
sealed papers, being the first examina- 
tion of the first batch of candidates 
for the Rhodes scholarships. It was 
agreed at the beginning of the nego- 
tiations between the trustees of the 
will and the Oxford authorities that 
until the whole organization was in 
working order a sort of Imperial Re- 
sponsions should be held, which should 
enable Oxford examiners, in protection 
of themselves and in assistance of 
others to make a first sifting of the 
candidates. But it is not expected 
that this qualifying examination will 
be permanent. “Scholars” should not 
need the sifting of a Smalls canon, and 
it is presumed in the arrangement 
made with Colonial and American au- 
thorities that the scholars will be up 
to matriculation standard. It was the 
first, but not the most important, of 
the details settled by Mr. Parkin. Dur- 
ing his second tour of the Empire he 
found everywhere an enthusiasm for 
the Rhodes ideal which surprised even 
his sanguine expectations, though the 
welcome did not preclude a fair degree 
of the quarrelling usually associated 
with the reception of beneficent be- 
quests. In New South Wales, in New- 
foundland, and to some extent in South 
Africa and America, Mr. Parkin, as 
representative of the trustees, has 
been vehemently attacked for deliber- 
ately setting aside the wishes of Mr. 
Rhodes by his preference of graduate 
rather than schoolboy candidates; and 
in a less personal form Oxford com- 
mon-rooms are still hotly debating, 
among Many subsidiary points, whether 
the intention of the will or the good of 
Oxford scholarship is more imperative. 
The will itself in all details of organi- 
zation was intended rather to suggest 


than to bind. Mr. Rhodes was a man 
who preferred not to hamper his imagi- 
nation by any excessive consideration 
of practical details. It is, for exam- 
ple, quite clear from the will that he, 
“the Empire-builder,” was wholly ig- 
norant of the number and nature of 
the provinces of Canada, and no one 
will quarrel with the trustees, who 
have appointed a Canadian as their 
agent, for a posthumous correction of 
the ignorance. Nevertheless, it must 
be allowed that on the graduate ques- 
tion a general consideration of his in- 
tentions distinctly suggests that hewas 
thinking not at all of scholarship, and 
very much of the raw schoolboy, when 
he first sketched out his plan. Un- 
fortunately, one difficulty, which Mr. 
Parkin has found insuperable, did not 
then suggest itself. In the United 
States and in many of the Colonies 
there is no equivalent to the English 
schooiboy. In the United States “men” 
go up to “College” as young as Gibbon 
went up to Oxford; but even if we 
grant a superior forwardness in Amer- 
ican youth, boys who come up to Ox- 
ford at sixteen would necessarily in 
games and in the schools find them- 
selves wholly outclassed by men of an 
average three years older, and in their 
disappointment might carry away from 
Oxford views unhappily similar to Gib- 
bon’s. Nor in most American schools 
is there anything of the corporate 
spirit, without which selection on the 
Rhodes principle were impossible. The 
institution of school elevens is un- 
known, and boys belong to various 
local ball clubs about the district 
where they live. They know little or 
nothing of each other’s character and 
prowess; they are innocent of the 
rough-and-tumble of boarding-school 
competition. All this experience be- 
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gins at College. If the school were 
taken as the unit, the process of selec- 
tion, sufficiently intricate under any 
conditions, would be considerably com- 
plicated. According to the present 
scheme,.in the United States alone 
simultaneous examinations have to be 
held at fifty-five centres; and even in 
Nebraska, where one would expect the 
competition to be least keen, more than 
fifty candidates have offered them- 
selves. Supposing that in the State of 
New York each of the schools, of 
which there are something like a thou- 
sand, had been allowed to send up 
candidates, the number would scarcely 
have been contained in aay hall in the 
State, the task of organization would 
have needed a permanent secretary, 
and the successful candidates, owing 
to the extreme difficulty of finding 
a comparative test of character, would 
tend to fall under the genus of “‘com- 
petition wallahs.” In a few years, if, 
in obedience to the present tendency, 
boys continue to leave the schools yet 
earlier in life, Oxford might be asked 
to accept a number of scholars whe 
would not be out of their “teens” when 
they took their degrees. Such were 
the reasons which, after hot discussion, 
led to the present agreement by which 
it is made a necessary qualification for 
all candidates that they should have 
spent two years at College. There will 
be modifications in the several Col- 
onies according to local desires and 
conditions, but a great majority of the 
hundred or more scholars who will 
come into residence this year will have 
in some sense already graduated. 
Will they be of the type which Mr. 
Rhodes thought his system of exami- 
nation—a word which he and the trus- 
tees carefully avoided—would best dis- 
cover? It may perhaps be accepted as 
an omen that the few Germans al- 
ready in residence are wholly admir- 
able types, neither “brutal athletes” 
nor finical pedants, but men by char- 
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acter and circumstance likely to be of 
political and social influence in their 
country. The Kaiser has been loyal 
to the conditions. To insist on Mr. 
Rhodes’s sylabus being exactly fol- 
lowed everywhere and by all the 
judges was impossible, and nis ideas 
were in themselves amateurish and 
suggestive enough to prompt various 
constructions. But the trustees have 
adopted a rather ingenious method of 
giving effective sanction to their own 
interpretation. A leaflet of instruc- 
tions has been sent to the “Selection 
Committees” the phrase studiously 
adopted in place of “examiners”’—in 
which they are instructed to select men 
of “power and promise”; and in sup- 
port of this general exhortation every 
scholar must show a paper containing 
a guarantee that he is of a “manliness, 
culture, and character’ representative 
of the best in the State by which he 
is selected. Of scholarship not a 
word. But the attributes picked out 
by the trustees compose as accurate an 
epitome as could be desired of the 
spirit of Mr. Rhodes’s recommenda- 
tions. The character of the Commit- 
tee, in many cases a triumvirate, is of 
a nature calculated to ensure loyalty 
to the principle of election. Almost 
without an exception, the Governors of 
the several States in America have 
shown eagerness to sit on the Commit- . 
tees; and there is certainly nothing in 
American politics to induce the belief 
that its representative politicians are 
likely to exaggerate intellectual above 
physical claims. At first, at any rate, 
a natural Chauvinism, which is marked 
nowhere more strongly than in Ameri- 
ca and Canada, will promote the selec- 
tion of “proper” men, on the same 
principle of motive as recently induced 
many of the nations, notably the Jap- 
anese, to send to Pekin the finest fig- 
ures of men in their armies. 

At Oxford the associations of the 
word “graduate” have created some 
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alarm that the scholars may demand 
more utilitarian and more advanced 
schools; may thus, at least in the lec- 
ture-room, miss the natural fellowship 
which it was Mr. Rhodes’s chief aim 
to foster; and may impose on Oxford 
extrinsic canons of educational cul- 
ture, 

An Oxford “School of Hygiene,” 
a thing imagination boggles at, is quot- 
ed as the culminating menace, and the 
presence of a number of men absolved 
from College or University examina- 
tions on the ground that Mods. and 
Greats have nothing to teach them 
might be destructive both of dignity 
and discipline. Already some such 
difficulty has arisen, to the trouble of 
the College authorities. One scholar 
wishes to read for a Civil Service ex- 
amination in Germany, and finds that 
he has no time to “waste” on Oxford 
schools. Another wishes to leave after 
a year, again on the ground of waste 
of time. This demand for a short- 
ening of the three years’ course is 
likely to be heard often. In the 
Colonies and in the United States, 
where to be librement occupé is to be 
idle, men think themselves loiterers if 
they are not making money a year or 
two before they come of age. If they 
delay in statu pupillari, they feel very 
much as a Lieutenant who has lost half 
a year’s seniority and allowed a junior 
“batch” to go by him. The necessity 
put on many of the scholars of spend- 
ing vacations in England will add 
to this desire to cut short the period. 
Will Oxford be urged to organize a 
special two years’, or even one year’s, 
course? But these are questions, 
though of vital importance to the ful- 
filment of Mr. Rhodes’s_ desires, 
not yet critical, at least in their 
wider reference. The German schol- 
ars, after all, only come in in a 
codicil, and the larger issue may 
be postponed till it is seen whether 
there is justification for the 
alarms that the new “young Oxford” 
may include, as was first feared, back- 
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woodsmen too rough, or, according to 
the later anticipation, physicists too 
special, for an old institution to absorb 
comfortably. 

The social arrangements at Oxford 
are admirably designed to carry out 
the principle of absorption. No Col- 
lege is to take more than five, and none 
less than two, scholars; and the distri- 
bution is to be made at first on some 
system of ballot. The scholars have 
been allotted a special Tribune of their 
own, who, to perfect the zeal of his 
advocacy for his new clients, has sev- 
ered himself from all closer connec- 
tions with his College. He will hold 
a brief for the scholars against the 
University if interests should at any 
time be supposed to clash. But the 
common possession of a Tribune, even 
if he includes in himself the functions 
of tutor, censor, and friend, will not in 
any degree risk interference from so- 
cial absorption; and it is to be hoped 
that any attempt to form an American 
or Colonial club will be resisted. Dif- 
ficulties on the question of schools 
will be prolific of discussion between 
the representative of the scholars and 
the several Colleges; but within the 
last few years, as if in anticipation of 
the new development, considerable 
elasticity has been given to the Oxford 
system. Research degrees are estab- 
lished, and study for them either in let- 
ters or science entails no compulsory 
obedience to the dictates of a syllabus. 
They are open, of course, only to grad- 
uates; but there is in preparation a 
scheme by which much wider recogni- 
tion will be given to the graduate 
status, as defined in different parts of 
the world, and _ facilities, it is 
thought, may be offered for testing by 
examination in any one part of the 
Empire the fitness of scholars anxious 
to study research in another.  Ulti- 
mately, and apart from this special ob- 
ject, the Selection Committees may 
prove an admirable instrument ready 
for any general scheme of educational 
co-ordination and comparison. 
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THE BOOK OF GENESIS.* 


An English commentary on the Book 
of Genesis, which should combine a 
reverent recognition of its religious 
value as an inspired book with a frank 
and unreserved acceptance of the re- 
sults of modern research, has long 
been a desideratum. The works of 
Delitzsch and Dillmann have been for 
some time accessible in translations, 
but Delitzsch is often fanciful, and 
Dillmann’s vast learning is apt to be 
ponderous; while, valuable as _ their 
commentaries are to the student, no 
mere translation from the German is 
entirely satisfactory to the English 
reader. The modes of thought remain 
German, even when they are presented 
in an English dress. Consequently 
Dr. Driver’s volume meets an urgent 
need and will be warmly welcomed. 
The task of the commentator on Gene- 
sis is a complicated one. As the 
Warden of Keble, who is the General 
Editor of the Westminster Commenta- 
ries, says in a prefatory note, the book 
“touches science, archzeology, and his- 
tory at more points than any other 
book of the Old Testament, and it is 
essential that in a commentary for edu- 
cated readers these points should be 
freely illustrated and discussed.” It 
must take full account of the conclu- 
sions of literary criticism with regard 
to the form and structure of the book, 
and of the light which has been thrown 
upon it by astronomy, geology, anthro- 
pology, ethnology, and archzeology. It 
must face the application to it of “the 
ordinary canons of scientific and his- 
torical investigation.” This is what 
has been done by Dr. Driver in the 
volume before us. The results may 
be startling to readers who are unfa- 

* “The Book of Genesis.” With introduction 
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miliar with the course of recent criti- 
cism; but they are here presented with 
a careful reasoning and a sobriety of 
judgment which must commend them 
for thoughtful consideration if not for 
immediate acceptance, while the evi- 
dence for the inspiration of the book 
in the profound reality of its moral 
and spiritual lessons is constantly in- 
sisted on. 

The Introduction begins with an ac- 
count of the structure of the Book of 
Genesis and the characteristics of its 
component parts. All competent schol- 
‘ars are now substantially agreed as to 
the critical analysis of the book, though 
they may differ as to subordinate de- 
tails and as to the dates of the differ- 
ent sources. The framework of the 
book is the “Priestly Narrative,” which 
formed the historical introduction to 
the legislation. of the middle books of 
the Hexateuch. It is distinguished by 
well-marked peculiarities of style and 
expression. “its language is that of 
a jurist, accustomed to legal particu- 
larity, rather than that of an historian, 
writing with variety and freedom; it 
is circumstantial, formal, and precise.” 
Into this framework has been inserted 
what may be called the “Prophetic 
Narrative,” itself a composite docu- 
ment formed by the union of two par- 
allel narratives, one of which from its 
use of the name Jehovah is now gen- 
erally denoted by the letter “J”; the 
other from its preference for Elohim 
is denoted by the letter “EK.” The dif- 
ferentiation of these two sources is 
sometimes doubtful, but the principal 
and most striking part of this docu- 
ment is derived from “J.” “Of all the 
Hebrew historians whose writings have 
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been preserved to us, ‘J.’ is the most 
gifted and the most brilliant. He ex- 
cels in the power of delineating life 
and character. ... In ease and grace 
his narratives are unsurpassed... . 
He writes without effort and without 
conscious art.” It may, indeed, well 
be questioned whether “J,” and “E.” 
were historians in the strict sense of 
the word. Does the form of the nar- 
ratives owe as much to the particular 
individuals who finally committed them 
to writing as Dr. Driver some- 
times seems to imply? The basis 
of those narratives is, as he 
says himself, “popular oral . tradi- 
tion.” “J.” and “E.” give us tran- 
scripts of these traditions as they were 
current in the early centuries of the 
monarchy; and while something may 
be due to the authors who actually 
committed the traditions to writing, 
especially in the matter of selection 
and arrangement, it seems not unlikely 
that they owe much of their graphic 
style to the oral stage of transmission 
in which the past history of the na- 
tion was interpreted by prophetic 
teachers to enforce the lessons of the 
divine care and guidance of the ances- 
tors of the nation. The investigation 
of the compilatory origin of the Book 
of Genesis is not a mere critical exer- 
cise. It explains repetitions which 
would otherwise be meaningless, and 
discrepancies which would otherwise 
be unintelligible. Nor must it be 
thought to treat the book as a mere 
“conglomeration of disconnected frag- 
ments,” “The three main sources, or 
documents, of which it consists, once 
formed independent wholes, and the 
portions selected from each have been 
combined together in accordance with 
a definite plan.” It would, we think, 
have been a great help to the reader 
if a conspectus of the sources of the 
various sections of the book had been 
given in a tabular form in parallel col- 
umns, as in Carpenter and Harford’s 
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“Composition of the Hexateuch’; but 
possibly the exigencies of space made 
this impossible. 

The cosmogony of Chapter I. is treat- 
ed in an excursus to that chapter. It 
is there shown that “it does not accord 
with the teachings of science,” and 
that the efforts to reconcile it with as- 
tronomy and geology read into it “a 
view. which it does not express.” It 
appears to have been derived ultimate- 
ly from Babylonia, though it has been 
completely transformed and purified 
from its original grossness and gro- 
tesqueness. Its value is religious and 
not scientifie:— 


Upon the false science of antiquity 
its author has grafted a true and digni- 
fied representation of the relation of 
the world to God. It is not its office 
to forestall scientific discovery; it nei- 
ther comes into collision with science, 
nor needs reconciliation with it. It 
must be read in the light of the age in 
which it was written; and while thespir- 
itual teaching so vividly expressed by 
it can never lose its freshness or value, 
it must on its material side be inter- 
preted in accordance with the place 
which it holds in the history of Semitic 
cosmological speculation. 


The third section of the introduction 
discusses the historical character of 
the book. The date fixed by its state- 
ments for the creation of man is equiv- 
alent to B.C. 4157, or, according to the 
higher figures of the Septuagint, B.C. 
5328. But recent discoveries have 
shown that before B.C. 4000 civiliza- 
tion had already reached a high point 
in Babylonia. Explorations in Egypt 
have proved that at a still earlier date 
the civilization of Egypt was far ad- 
vanced. The evidence afforded by 
differences of language and race car- 
ries the origin of man back to a far 
greater antiquity, long anterior to the 
beginnings of either Babylonian or 
Egyptian civilization; while geology 
places the date of strata in which rel- 
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ics of human workmanship have been 
found at not less than 20,000 and pos- 
sibly as much as 30,000 years from the 
present day. “Paleolithic man... 
lived a rude hunter’s life in the lower 
valley of the Thames, side by side with 
vast herds of reindeer, bisons, horses, 
and uri, the woolly rhinoceros and the 
elephant, the hippopotamus and the 
lion, and many other creatures now 
entirely unknown in this island.” In 
view of the cumulative force of these 
arguments “we are forced to the con- 
clusion that though, as may be safely 
assumed, the writers to whom we owe 
the first eleven chapters of Genesis, re- 
port faithfully what was currently be- 
lieved among the Hebrews respecting 
the early history of mankind, at the 
same time... making thelr narra- 
tives the vehicle of many moral and 
spiritual lessons, yet there was much 
which they did not know, and could not 
take cognizance of; these chapters, 
consequently, we are obliged to con- 
clude, incomparable as they are in 
other respects, contain no account of 
the real beginnings either of the earth 
itself, or of men and human civiliza- 
tion upon it.” Many readers, how- 
ever, who would be ready to 
admit the mythical character of 
the early chapters of Genesis—if the 
term myth may be used without of- 
fence in its true technical sense as 
“the instinctive popular representation 
of an idea”—would hold that with the 
call of Abraham we reach firm histori; 
cal ground; and they may be less wil- 
ling to follow Dr. Driver in his esti- 
mate of the historical accuracy of the 
narratives of the patriarchal period. 
But it may well be doubted if, from 
the standpoint of honest historical 
criticism, more can be maintained than 
that some foundation of actual per- 
sonal history does underlie the patri- 
archal narratives. “The view which 
on the whole may be said best to sat- 
isfy the circumstances of the case is 
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the view that the patriarchs are his- 
torical persons, and that the accounts 
which we have of them are in outline 
historically true, but that their charac- 
ters are idealized, and their biographies 
not unfrequently colored by the feel- 
ings and associations of a later age.” 
It must be frankly admitted that in all 
probability the narratives have been 
influenced by the development of re- 
ligious ideas during the centuries 
through which they were transmitted 
by oral tradition, and further that 
tribal relations are imported into what 
appear to be the histories of indi- 
viduals. “Ishmael, for instance, may 
be the personal son of Abraham; but 
if he is this, he is also something more; 
he impersonates the Bedawin of the 
desert.” 

In estimating the historical value of 
the Book of Genesis it is essential to 
remember that it is to be judged, not 
simply as a record of facts, but as an 
interpretation of them. “The truest 
historian is not the accumulator of the 
largest number of ascertained facts, 
but the best interpreter of the spirit of 
the age which he describes, he who 
is best able to pick out the thread of 
purpose in the tangle of details.” His- 
tory is not a photograph but a picture; 
and Dr. Driver rightly points out that 
“it was a primary function of the He- 
brew historians not merely to narrate 
facts as such, but also to interpret 
them, and in particular to interpret 
their religious significance, and to 
show their bearing upon the religious 
history of Israel as a whole.” It was, 
as has often been remarked, part of the 
work of the prophets to interpret his- 
tory from the point of view of divine 
purpose. In the nomenclature of the 
Hebrew, canon, what we call the his- 
torical books from Joshua to Kings 
are designated “The Former Prophets,” 
and the same prophetic spirit of inter- 
pretative insight moulded the narra- 
tives of Genesis. Many a devout read- 
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er of the Bible, however, may be dis- 
posed to say that if Dr. Driver’s ar- 
guments are true—that in the first 
eleven chapters there is “little or noth- 
ing that can be called historical in our 
sense of the word,” while even in the 
history of the patriarchal period “much 
uncertainty must be allowed to attach 
to details of the narrative’—we had 
better tear the book out of our Bibles 
and cease to teach it to our children. 
We trust that they will be reassured 
by a careful study of Dr. Driver’s ad- 
mirable chapter on the religious value 
of the Book of Genesis. It is impossi- 
ble to deny that— 


The Bible cannot in every part, espe- 
cially not in its early parts, be read 
precisely as it was read by our fore- 
fathers. We live in a light which they 
did not possess, but which it has 
pleased the Providence of God to shed 
around us; and if the Bible is to retain 
its authority and influence among us, 
it must be read in this light, and our 
beliefs about it must be adjusted and 
accommodated accordingly. 


The Church of England happily is not 
fettered by any formulated theory of 
verbal inspiration to hold (as Christians 
have wrongly been supposed to be 
bound to maintain) that an inspired 
book is ore “miraculously dictated by 
an infallible God, and therefore abso- 
lutely and for all time true.” She is 
free to interpret the Bible by the light 
of scientific discovery and historical 
methods. But the religious value of 
the Book of Genesis remains unim- 
paired. 


The early chapters of Genesis give 
vivid and forcible expression to certain 
vital and fundamental truths respect- 
ing the relation uf the world and man 
to God which the study of the sciences 
of astronomy, geology, and anthropol- 
ogy could never lead to. 

The biographies of the patriarchs pre- 
sent to us spiritual types—representa- 
tive examples of the varied experi- 
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ences, the hopes and fears, the disap- 
pointments and the pleasures, the sor- 
rows and the joys, the domestic trials 
and successes, which may be the lot of 
any one of us; and they exemplify the 
frame of mind—the trust, or resigna- 
tion, or forbearance, or gratitude—with 
which, as the case may be, they should 
be received, and the countless ways in 
which, under God’s hand, the course 
of events is overruled for good. 


The unique character of the Book of 
Genesis, as compared with the early 
histories of other nations, is “the 
strongest proof of the inspiration of its 
authors.” We have left ourselves no 
space to speak of the notes; but the 
student will seldom consult them in 
vain for an elucidation of his difficul- 
ties in the text. He will find sound 
judgments on the right view to take of 
the “moral difficulties” to be met with 
in the book, and constant insistence 
on the moral and spiritual lessons con- 
tained in it. 

It is doubtless too much to expect 
that the volume will meet with a uni- 
versal welcome. Brilliant theorists 
who aim at re-writing history on the 
precarious foundation of the quick- 
sands of conjecture will find it timid 
and prosaic, lacking in imagination and 
enterprise. Conservative teachers who 
hold that “an acceptance of the literal 
truth of the early chapters of Genesis 
is an integral part of the Christian 
faith’—of whom there are no doubt 
still some, though can Dr. Driver be 
right in speaking of this as “still the 
current theological teaching of the 
day” ?— will stigmatize it as disquieting 
and mischievous. But we are con- 
vinced that the great majority of those 
who honestly study it will be pro- 
foundly grateful to Dr. Driver for a 
volume which will satisfy at once their 
religious instincts and their critical 
honesty. They will learn, to use his 
own words, that “there are parts of the 
book in which, judged by the canons 
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of historical method, it must be evident 
that we are treading upon uncertain 
ground; but that in no degree detracts 
from the spiritual value of its con- 
tents, and the presence in the writers 
of the purifying and illuminating Spirit 
of God must be manifest throughout.” 
We are satisfied that Dr. Driver’s hope 
that his volume may be “a contribu- 
The London Times. 
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tion, however slight, to that adjust- 
ment of theology to the new knowl- 
edge of the past, which has been called 
a ‘crying need’ of the times,” is fully 
justified; only we believe that the con- 
tribution is not “slight,” but invalua- 
ble. Work so thorough, so courageous, 
so sane, and withal so reverent, can- 
not fail to bear abundant fruit. 





FRIENDSHIPS 


The French President’s visit to Italy 
has both sealed and illustrated afresh 
one of those remarkable recent devel- 
opments of international friendship by 
which the effect of the previously ex- 
isting system of defensive military al- 
liances on the European continent has 
been, if not very definably, yet, doubt- 
less, very profoundly modified. There 
is something unmistakably genuine 
in the quality of the feeling of 
welcome manifested towards M. 
Loubet by the Italian King and 
people, and in the delight with 
which he and the French people be- 
hind him have encountered that feel- 
ing. The words used on the great 
ceremonial occasions of the visit, such 
as the banquet at the Quirinal on Mon- 
day evening, give the impression of 
rather understating than overstating 
the character and significance of the 
relationship which has happily been 
established between the two principal 
Latin nations. There seems to be, as 
it were, a quiver of suppressed emo- 
tion in the voices of mutual greeting— 
ef relief at the disappearance of mis- 
understanding and estrangement, and 
of recognition that in the case of the 
peoples concerned. friendship, cordial 
and intimate, is the one right and 
natural thing. Yet there is nothing 
passionate or exclusive in the Franco- 
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Italian friendship. To us here in 
England, who have so lately arrived, 
through the prevalence of a new cor- 
diality between ourselves and the 
French, at a harmonious settlement of 
questions which had barred the way 
to harmony for many years, or even 
generations, while with the Italians 
we have a long record of unbroken con- 
fidence, nothing but pleasure is caused 
by the close drawing-together of our 
two chief friends in Europe. The 
Franco-Italian rapprochement indeed, 
was in progress before that between 
France and ourselves had set in. The 
two movements have gone on side by 
side, and each fresh manifestation of 
either has been viewed with undenia- 
ble gratification by the third party to 
this evolution of international good 
feeling. Both movements are pro- 
foundly popular. In interviews which 
M. Loubet and M. Delcassé have 
granted during the past week to metro- 
politan and provincial journals of their 
own country, reference has been made 
to the deep satisfaction with which the 
French people look alike on the Anglo- 
French understanding, and on the 
fresh emphasis given to the friendship 
between France and Italy. But also 
both movements owe a great deal to 
“Sovereigns and statesmen.” They, 
and very notably King Edward, have 
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known, with excellent discernment, ex- 
actly when to “take occasion by the 
hand,” and have discharged that func- 
tion with admirable tact and address. 
The Foreign Ministers and Ambassa- 
dors of all three countries have worked 
with energy and skill both to nurse 
the growth of international amity, and 
to give effect to its promptings by 
methods calculated to exercise perma- 
nently favorable influences on the re- 
lations between the Powers concerned, 

Altogether, the improved: outlook in 
Western Europe and the Mediterra- 
nean, both in itself and in the ways in 
which it has come about, cannot but 
be said to reflect favorably on the 
working of democratic institutions in 
the sphere of international politics, 
while also illustrating very happily 
the opportunities for further service 
which, under such institutions, remain 
with the hereditary possessors of great 
station and influence. The other chief 
point of interest in the same connec- 
tion is that these friendships, cordial 
as they are, and conspicuously as their 
quality has been demonstrated, are 
not apparently incompatible with the 
maintenance of military alliances 
formed under quite different condi- 
ticns. M. Loubet’s visit to Italy has 
followed, within a few weeks, that of 
the German Emperor, on which occa- 
sion both the Imperial visitor and his 
Royal host dwelt in terms of much em- 
phasis on the persisting vitality of the 
Triple Alliance, of which Italy is a 
member. It does not seem that the 
German Government can be regarded 
as holding that the intimacy between 
Italy and France is in any way dis- 
cordant with the loyalty of the former 
Power to the Triple Alliance, or, on the 
other hand, that Russia looks upon 
France as having, in any manner or 
degree, treated her unfairly by enter- 
ing into relations of specially affection- 
ate friendship with a country which is 
still a member of that alliance to 
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which Russia and France combined by 
treaty to create a counterpoise. The 
fact is, that both Germany and Russia 
recognize that there have been radical 
alterations of the European situation 
since the formation of the great mili- 
tary combinations of which they are 
respectively members, and that it 
would be highly unwise for either of 
them to expect their respective allies 
to behave as if that transformation 
had not occurred. In the background 
of political probability lie those con- 
tingencies against which the Triple 
and the Dual Alliances were designed 
to afford protection, and which several 
years ago seemed by no means incon- 
ceivable or unworthy of being special- 
ly guarded against. While there was 
a possibility that the resentment of 
Russia at the alterations made by the 
Congress of Berlin in the Balkan set- 
tlement effected by the Treaty of San 
Stefano might combine with the de- 
sire of France to reverse the territo- 
rial results of the Treaty of Frankfort 
to bring about a European war, the 
Triple Alliance was—as no doubt Lord 
Salisbury considered it—a guarantee of 
peace. Again, the definite alliance be- 
tween Russia and France had the 
great advantage of delivering the lat- 
ter country from a condition of chronic 
irritability, by restoring to her the con- 
sciousness of holding her natural posi- 
tion among the Great Powers. Peace, 
therefore, was, on the whole, distinctly 
promoted by the Dual, as well as by 
the Triple, Alliance, though the com- 
bination always had a specially incon- 
gruous aspect. In a rough way, be- 
tween them they established a kind of 
balance of power in Europe, and the 
contemplation of the cclossal military 
strength which either combination 
could bring to bear has, no doubt, tend- 
ed to cultivate the spread of that popu- 
lar horror of the idea of another Euro- 
pean war which has grown during the 
last 10 or 15 years, and has exercised 
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a powerfully restraining influence on 
statesmen and diplomatists. 

These alliances, therefore, have 
served very useful purposes, on the 
whole, to the world at large, and no 
reasonable person could wish that any 
of the Powers which have individually 
profited by them should be anxious to 
shake off the obligations by the accept- 
ance of which their own advantages 
were secured. So far as the world 
knows, those were strictly defensive 
obligations, and if, in the sweep of the 
vast tides of human affairs, the con- 
tingencies so guarded against should 
once again become probable, it would 
be right and fair that the parties to 
the alliances should stand to their 
promises. But it would not have been 
wholesome that Europe should con- 
tinue divided into two great armed 
camps. The new friendships formed 
by members of those camps, crossing 
Yhe Economist. 
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their respective boundaries, cannot fail 
to exercise a beneficially restraining in- 
fluence upon their partners, and so 
greatly to enhance the negative forces 
working for the maintenance of peace, 
And also these friendships will tend 
to improve the general European at- 
mosphere, to lead the nations generally 
to practice the art of finding points of 
agreement among themselves, and of 
thinking the best of one another’s 
aims whenever a favorable construc- 
tion is possible. It is a matter for 
reasonable congratulation that towards 
such an end some definite lead has 
been given by a British Sovereign, by 
British diplomacy, and by British good 
feeling, and it is not rash to believe 
that the new Triple League of Friend- 
ship will be able to render great ser- 
vice to the peace and progress of hu- 
manity. 
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Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel, 
“The Marriage of William Ashe,” 
which opens in the June Harper’s, is a 
story of London society. 

H 

Upon its publication in book form 
Mr. W. H. Mallock appends his name 
to the romance “The Veil of the Tem- 
ple,” which has been running through 
the Monthly Review anonymously, but 
which most readers have guessed to be 
his. 


The heroine of Mr. Clark Russell’s 
new novel, “The Yarn of Old Harbor 
Town,” is a young lady of Bath, Miss 
Daisy Emerson, a daughter of the late 
Lieutenant Colonel] Theodore Bosville 
Emerson of the Yorkshire (19th) regi- 
ment, and a relative of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 


Rather a cheering circumstance in 
connection with the Academy's “Book 
Market” containing fifty reports from 
booksellers all over Great Britain and 
Ireland, is that in twenty-one cases 
the first of the three best-selling books 
was not fiction, while, roughly speak- 
ing, out of about one hundred and fifty 
entries in the list only about one-half 
were fiction. : 


The Quebec of Frontenac and Pére 
Laval is always a picturesque back- 
ground for historical romance, and if 
the writer will shift his scene now to 
the Versailles of Louis Fourteenth 
and again to the untracked wilder- 
nesses of the west, his readers are not 
likely. to complain of want of color or 
incident. The Sieur de La Salle, too, 
was such stuff as heroes are made of, 
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in real life or fiction, and the planting 
of the French flag on the shores of the 
Mississippi is a_ striking dénouement 
ready to hand. The material has been 
effectively handled in William Dana 
Orcutt’s new novel, “Robert Cavelier,” 
and the result is a story which is sure 
to be popular, however critics may 
quarrel over the conventional Jesuit 
who serves as its villain. A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. 


Herbert Spencer’s allusions to George 
Eliot in his autobiography are not pleas- 
ing to her surviving friends. He was not 
engaged to her, “The London Chroni- 
cle” says—“perhaps he had the right 
to say as much in contradiction of a 
legend which, however, did him no 
wrong”: 

But he also says: “Physical beauty 
isa sine qua non with me, as was once 
unhappily proved where the intellec- 
tual traits and the emotional traits 
were of the highest.” The awkward 


saying seems to imply that the profes- 


sor had something very like the refusal 
of the lady and that her looks forbade. 
Well, we ask and get ‘more gallantry 
than that from a grocer. George Eliot 
herself, one remarks, did not demand 
beauty from Lewes or from Spencer. 
She was content with brains. And 
she did not talk. 


A novel and delightful volume of na- 
ture study is that entitled “Minute 
Marvels of Nature,” by John J. Ward, 
which T. Y. Crowell & Co. publish with 
numerous illustrations. The volume 
directs the reader to the study, with 
the aid of the microscope, of the begin- 
nings of plant life, the forms of plant 
structure, and the marvels which close 
inspection discloses among tiny various 
forms of insect and animal life. The book 
is not overloaded with scientific termin- 
ology. It is written in a popular and 
engaging style and it should serve to 
turn the attention of those who have 
the leisure to stroll through the woods 
and fields to the marvelously delicate 
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and beautiful organisms which escape 
ordinary observation, but which the 
microscope brings to light. 


Stories of modern business life are 
fast elbowing the historical novel aside, 
and one of the most successful of the 
type is Herbert Quick’s “Aladdin & 
Co.” The magical growth of Latti- 
more, a hustling prairie town, suggests 
the title, and the Aladdin whose 
schemes for its development outline 
the plot is a sanguine, buoyant young 
Westerner, generous as he is shrewd, 
and with a sense of disinterested re- 
sponsibility which introduces an unex- 
pected ethical element into the struggle 
of the closing chapters. The scene 
shifts to New York and Chicago by 
turns, and there is an unusual number 
and variety of minor characters, all 
clearly drawn. The writer’s style 
blends the colloquial and epigrammatic 
in uncommonly readable proportions, 
and the book is full of quotable pas- 
sages. In spite of the sordid and sen- 
sational incidents inevitable to such a 
plot, the general impression left is 


‘wholesome and cheering. Henry Holt 


& Co. 


An English publisher has in press a 
volume on Japan of the present day, 
written entirely by Japanese authori- 
ties. Baron Sannomiya, Head of the 
Imperial Household, will write on the 
Imperial Family; the Marquis Ito on 
the Constitution; Baron Kaneko Ken- 
taro on the Parliamentary Life; Mar- 
quis Oyama, Chief of the General 
Staff, on the Army; Admiral Saito, 
Vice-Minister of Marine, on _ the 
Navy; Count Okuma on  Educa- 
tion, and _ also Miss Shimoda, 
Head of the Peeress’s School, Tokio, 
on Women’s Education; M. Sakatani, 
Vice-Minister of Finance, on Finance; 
M. Yamamoto, Governor of the Bank 
of Japan, on Banking; Baron Shibus- 
awa, President of the United Cham- 
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bers of Commerce, on Industries and 
Commerce; and so on. And there are 
besides to be chapters on Mining, La- 
bor, Marine Enterprises, Railways, 
Post Office, Police, and the Press. The 
volume will be edited by Mr. Alfred 
Stead. 


Under the general title “American 
Crisis Biographies’ George W. Jacobs 
& Co. of Philadelphia project a series 
of twenty-five biographies which, to- 
gether, will give a full and impartial 
history of the Civil War and the causes 
leading up to it. The editor, Dr. Ellis 
P. Oberholtzer, has secured the co- 
operation of a number of competent 
writers for this important historical 
work. Brooks Adams will write the 
life of John Quincy Adams, his grand- 
father. Gaillard Hunt is writing the 
John C. Calhoun; Professor C. H. Van 
Tyne, who lately edited a yolume of 
Webster letters, the Daniel Webster; 
Joseph M. Rogers, the Thomas H. Ben- 
ton; Booker T. Washington, the Fred- 
erick Douglass, and W. E. Burghardt 
Dubois, the John Brown. Jefferson 
Davis is being studied from a Souih- 
ern point of view by Professor W. E. 
Dodd, of Randolph-Macon College, and 
Robert E. Lee will receive the same 
treatment at the hands of Professor 
Guy Carleton Lee, of Johns Hopkins 
University. John R. Spears has un- 
dertaken the life of Farragut, while 
Louis Pendleton, of Georgia, is writing 
the Alexander H. Stephers; Edward 
Robins, the General Sherman; Edward 
Everett Hale, Jr., of Union College, the 
William H. Seward, and Lindsay 
Swift, of the Boston Public Library, 
the William Lloyd Garrison. Other 
subjects are soon to be assigned. The 
first volumes to appear will be a com- 
pact and readable life of Abraham 
Lincoln, by the editor, Dr. Oberholtzer, 
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and the biography of Thomas H. Ben- 
ton, by Joseph M. Rogers, a well-in- 
formed writer upon historical subjects. 


Among the biographies announced for 
the present season few have been 
awaited with more interest than “The 
Life of Dean Farrar” by his son, Regi- 
nald A. Farrar. It is an open question 
whether biography should be written 
by those who are most closely connect- 
ed with the subject of the narrative 
by ties of kinship and affection or by 
those who view him from the outside. 
If a critical estimate is desired doubt- 
less it is more likely to be secured when 
a biography is free from all touch of 
personal feeling. But if what is want- 
ed is an intimate and vivid sketch of 
the character as disclosed to those who 
knew it best, then the tie of kinship is 
an advantage. In the present memoir 
both qualities enter. Dean Farrar’s 
son supplies the personal element, but 
interwoven with what he writes of his 
distinguished father are many esti- 
mates, characterizations and reminis- 
cences written by different associates, 
friends and contemporary critics. The 
volume gives us an excellent view of 
Dean Farrar as he was known to those 
who, like Sir Edwin Arnold, were his 
schoolmates, and to those who, like Mr. 
George Russell, were his pupils. We 
have a composite picture of Dean Far- 
rar as student, teacher, preacher and 
theologian, with some bits of autobiog- 
raphy furnished by his own letters and 
other writings. If the volume is a 
little lacking in continuity, it is none the 
less an admirable and well-proportioned 
portrait of one of the most influential 
and one of the most lovable religious 
and educational leaders of the last cen- 
tury. The volume is illustrated with 
several portraits and is published by 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
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“THE FOUNT OF RE-APPEARING.” 


Oh! wild strong gale of birth about me 


blowing 
Unloose the clods above my darlings’ 
heads, 
Set little rills around their fibres flow- 
ing. 
And half-disturb them from their icy 
beds, 
One little month, and soon there will 
be trembling 
Slim-shafted cowslips in the river 
field; 
I see their yellow-coated hosts assem- 
bling, 
And the leaf’d orchid’s inky-spotted 
shield. 


There will be king-cups in the moist 
green edges, 
Gold to betray you where the stream- 
lets wend, 
And gold reflections underneath the 
ledges 
Of the brown mud-bank at the river’s 
bend. 


There will be tufts, and bronze leaf- 


cases peeling, 
There will be clouds, and stirrings in 


the air; 
I think some crying curlews will be 
wheeling, 
And I once more be grateful to be 
there. 
C. S. Oakley. 
The Speaker. 


THE GREAT MAGICIAN. 


What spell lies on the street to-day? 
I found it dull not long ago; 

Now these old houses, dim and gray, 
Seem bright with a mysterious glow; 

And even the sober trees look gay 
That once I called “a gloomy row.” 


Ah! then I longed for sunny fields, 
Where bud and bell fresh leaves un- 
fold; 
But now the joy this pavement yields 
Is quite as much as heart can hold: 
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Think you some great magician wields 
His wand, transmuting stone to gold? 


Sweetheart, you know the reason why 
Such witchery hangs about the place: 
From one small window—all too high— 
There shyly leans a flower-like face, 
That smiles to see me loiter by, 
Though Time—the tyrant —runs 
apace. 


And be the morning dark or fair, 
I carry to my daily toil 
The light that shines from eyes and 
hair, 
Which neither rain nor wind can 
spoil; 
And to the grimeful city bear 
Pure thoughts that nought can stain 
or soil. — 


Oh! happy he who thus may take 
Heart-sunshine into mart or mill; 
And happy she who for his sake 
Can smile behind the humblest sill: 
The world its wiser head may shake, 
But Love’s the true magician still. 
E. Matheson. 
Chambers’s Journal. 


“HE GOETH BY ME, AND I SEE 
HIM NOT.” 


Life is a game of hide-and-seek. 

We played it first, unskilled and weak, 
And when we hid, for all our care, 
He came at once and found us there. 


And so through youth we played it 
still, 

And hid from Him, and had our will; 

Only He found us slower then, 

We had the strength, the skill of men. 


And next it was His turn to hide: 
And was it carelessness or pride? 
Was He so quick or we so blind? 
We sought Him and we could not find. 


And we are old, and still we play, 
But have not found Him, and to-day 
The game is only not despair 
Because we know He must be there. 
Hugh Macnaghten. 


The Spectator. 








